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ABSTRACT 


The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  degree  of 
teacher  perception  of  and  teacher  participation  in  community  decision¬ 
making.  To  a  limited  extent,  teachers'  expectations  for,  and  attitudes 
towards,  the  community  were  also  explored. 

Part  of  the  data  were  collected  by  individually  interviewing  the 
community  leaders.  Teachers'  responses  to  a  structured  group  inter¬ 
view  constituted  the  remainder  of  the  data. 

The  teachers'  responses  were  coded,  punched  on  IBM  cards,  and 
sorted  on  a  mechanical  counter  sorter.  Community  inf luent ial s '  responses 
were  analyzed  separately  as  were  the  teachers'  responses  to  the  items 
dealing  with  the  identification  and  ranking  of  the  community  power 
figures.  Tables  were  drawn,  and  the  data  were  subjected  to  a  trend 
analysis. 

The  results  indicated  that  within  the  professional  group,  neither 
administrators  nor  teachers  could  make  an  accurate  identification  of  the 
community  power  structure.  However,  it  was  found  that  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  were  supplied  with  the  names  of  various  community 
residents,  could  identify  the  community  power  structure  more  accurately 
than  could  those  who  were  requested  to  list  the  names  of  community 
residents  who  constituted  the  power  structure.  The  data  also  showed 
that  although  teachers  and  school  administrators  did  not  perceive  them¬ 
selves  as  being  influential  in  community  affairs,  they  believed  that 
their  superordinates  were  influential  in  community  affairs. 
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IV 


An  analysis  of  teachers'  and  administrators'  responses  to  various 
questions  dealing  with  the  extent  of  their  participation  in  community 
affairs  revealed  that  administrators  were  more  active  in  community 
affairs  than  classroom  teachers.  The  most  active  teacher  group  was  the 
high  school  teacher  group. 

Teachers  and  administrators. had  certain  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics  which  correlated  with  the  degree  of  participation  in  the  community. 
Married  male  teachers  over  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  more  than  two 
years  of  university  training  were  the  most  active  group.  Female  teachers 
were  more  apathetic  in  community  and  school  affairs  than  were  male 
teachers. 

! 

The  findings  also  indicated  that  although  teachers  tend  to  asso-^ 
ciate  with  other  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  loci  of  social  activities  of  married  and  single  teacher 
groups.  Single  teachers  associated  with  other  teachers  more  frequently 
than  did  married  teachers.  Married  teachers  indicated  that  they  associa¬ 
ted  more  frequently  with  community  leaders  and  school  administrators  than 
did  single  teachers.  In  general,  single  teachers  indicated  that  they 
tended  to  associate  with  other  single  teachers,  whereas  married  teachers 
had  a  wider  circle  of  associations  both  within  the  professional  group 
and  within  the  community. 

This  study  concludes  that  if  teachers  are  to  have  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  community  power  structure,  then  they  should  become 
more  actively  engaged  in  community  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

New  trends  in  the  field  of  education  within  the  past  decade  have 
led  to  many  controversial  changes.  The  implementation  of  some  of  these 
changes  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  decision-making  process. 
Formulating  policies  often  seems  to  be  frustrated  and  hampered  by  an 
inadequately  informed  public.  If  education  is  to  advance  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  proposed  by  educators,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  decision-making 
process  is  required.  The  problem  of  being  cognizant  of  the  social  and 
community  forces  which  impinge  on  the  decision-making  processes  within 
a  community  appears  to  be  of  major  concern  to  the  teacher  and  adminis¬ 
trator  alike. 

Social  power  at  the  community  level  is  not  distributed  evenly  or 
equally  but  is  instead  concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  power  figures 
who  in  effect  strongly  influence  community  policies.  Teachers  must 
realize  that  they  operate  within  a  framework  structured  by  these  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  a  result,  the  following  questions  are  of  concern  to 
educators:  Who  are  the  initiators  of  political  action?  What  persons  or 
groups  influence  the  political  hierarchy?  Which  individuals  constitute 
the  community  power  structure? 

Although  these  questions  are  but  a  sample  of  a  plethora  of  queries 
they  are  very  important  if  knowledge  about  the  community  power  structure 
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and  its  relevance  to  education  is  to  be  obtained.  Teachers  must  not  only 
be  cognizant  of  the  power  structure,  but  even  more  important,  they  must 
find  a  means  of  influencing  community  decision-makers.  It  would  appear 
that  the  activity  of  teachers  in  community  affairs  along  with  their 
social  contacts  arb  potentially  relevant  factors  in  the  community  power 
equation. 


II.  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  theory  and  research  of  sociology,  social  psychology,  and 
political  science  will  be  utilized  in  this  study  in  an  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  community  leaders,  and  to  discover  the  degree  of  interaction  between 
teachers  and  school  administrators  with  community  leaders  and  community 
activities. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  are:  (l)  to  examine  teachers'  and 
school  administrators'  perceptions  of  the  power  structure  in  the 
community;  (2)  to  examine  the  degree  of  teacher  and  administrator 
participation  in  community  affairs;  (3)  to  determine  teachers'  and  adminis¬ 
trators'  perceptions  of  themselves  as  influential  in  community  affairs 
and/or  educational  affairs;  (4)  to  examine  teachers'  perceptions  of  their 
educational  superordinates  as  community  and/or  educational  leaders;  and 
(5)  to  determine  teachers'  and  administrators'  locus  of  social  activity. 

III.  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

Teachers  are  leaders  in  the  sense  of  being  capable  of  moving  people 
to  act  in  a  specific  direction.  Upon  this  fact  the  whole  educational 
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process  seems  to  rest.  In  addition  to  classroom  leadership,  Kimbrough 
believes  that  in  many  respects  the  teachers  can,  and  should  be  the 
leaders  in  the  community.  He  states: 

We  live  in  an  open  society  where  forceful  educational  leadership 
can  affect  the  level  of  public  support  for  public  schools.  Further¬ 
more,  strong  professional  leadership  is  probably  the  most  critical 
factor  in  initiating  educational  progress.  Educators  must  make 
maximum  use  of  the  power  resources  available  to  them  in  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  power  wielders  to  use  their  resources  in  support 
of  good  schools.^- 

Fbr  effective  school-community  relations,  communication  with  the 
public  should  be  a  two-way  process.  The  mode  of  school  operation  must 
be  explained  to  the  public,  and  the  public  must  reflect  its  beliefs, 
feelings,  and  expectations  to  the  school  administration. 

The  school  exists  for  the  community.  The  community  does  not  exist 
for  the  school,  as  is  sometimes  held  by  teachers  and  administrators  who 
are  enamored  by  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  school  organization. 

The  school's  purpose  is  not  to  propagate  itself  for  reasons  of  self- 
pre.servat ion,  but  most  assuredly  is  to  educate"!:  children  in  the  most 
efficient  and  productive  manner  possible. 

But  are  schools  educating  youth  in  the  most  efficient  and  produc¬ 
tive  manner  possible?  It  appears  not.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  education 
is  out  of  tune  with  today's  technologies.  Education's  predicament  is 
aptly  summarized  by  Downey: 

Anyone  who  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty-five  must  be  little  short 
of  awed  with  the  phenomenal  change  that  has  characterized  his  time. 

The  fund  of  human  knowledge  has  virtually  exploded;  technologies 
have  multiplied  the  productivity  of  man  a  hundred-fold;  and  advances 


iRalph  B.  Kimbrough,  Political  Power  and  Educational  Decision- 
Making  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  1964),  p.  277. 
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in  the  media  of  communication  and  transportation  have  caused  the 
world  to  shrivel  before  our  eyes. 

These  advances,  however,  are  only  dimly  reflected  in  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  New  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  human  behavior 
has  not  influenced  appreciably  our  concept  of  the  learning  process 
or  its  facilitation.  The  clearly  demonstrated  capacity  of  technology 
to  multiply  the  productivity  of  workers  in  other  fields  has  not  yet 
noticeably  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  educator.  Similarly, 
modern  communication  media,  so  widely  exploited  in  other  phases  of 
our  culture,  are  only  beginning  to  have  a  real  impact  upon  teaching 
and  learning.  Indeed,  if  one  compares  recent  advances  in  education — 
or  rather,  the  lack  thereof — with  advances  in  almost  any  other  field 
of  human  endeavor,  he  will  discover  th&t  the  school  seems  amazingly 
primitive  by  comparison. 2 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  innovation  in  education,  for  it 
seems  imperative  that  there  be  change  if,  in  fact,  education  is  to  keep 
pace  with  these  social,  economic,  and  technical  changes  presently  being 
experienced  in  society.  Although  some  of  these  changes  may  not  have 
desirable  consequences,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  school  does 
not  change  with  the  times,  as  does  the  larger  society,  then  it  will  lose 
its  vitality  and  its  relevance  to  contemporary  developments.  The 
school  will  surely  become  isolated,  sterile,  and  indeed  irrelevant  to 
the-  society  which  it  purports  to  serve. 

Thus  it  appears  that  strong  professional  leadership  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  initiating  educational  progress. 
Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer  contend  that: 

.  .  .The  teachers  of  the  school,  because  of  their  insight  into 
the  educational  alternatives  open  and  the  implications  for  each 
alternative  for  society,  should  take  positions  of  leadership  in 
helping  the  citizens  determine  the  kind  of  educational  program 


mL.  W.  Downey,  "Direction  Amid  Change,"  Phi  Delta  Kapoan,  XLII:5 
(February,  1961),  186. 
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which  they  can  actively  support. ^ 

It  vt/ohld  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  educators  must  enlist  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  community  decision-makers  in  order  to  assist  the  school  in  its 
adaptive  function.  One  way  to  carry  out  this  process  of  communication  is 
for  school  personnel  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the 
community. 

If  it  becomes  established  that  it  is  advantageous  for  school 
personnel  to  be  in  contact  with  community  leaders,  it  then  appears  that 
some  valid  method  for  determining  who  these  leaders  are  is  of  relevance. 
If  teachers  and  school  administrators  are  to  participate  actively  in 
the  influencing  of  the  education  process,  it  seems  imperative  that  they 
perceive  accurately  the  decision-making  process  in  their  communities. 

A  search  of  the  literature  revealed  that  no  empirical  studies 
relating  to  the  question  of  decision-making  in  terms  of  administration 
and  politics  in  the  educational  arena  have  been  carried  out  in  Canada. 

In  Knill's  opinion,  it  is  an  important  and  pressing  problem  in  communi¬ 
ties  today. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  decision-making  process  in  Canadian 
communities  and  school  systems  should  bring  about  more  effective 
school  administration.  Knowledge  of  decision  processes,  particularly 
those  aspects  which  may  be  unique  for  a  community,  a  region  or  a 
nation,  and  those  aspects  which  are  common  to  all  will  contribute 
much  to  the  theory  of  community  politics.3 4 


3Roaid  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Ramseyer, 
Introduction  to  Educational  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc., 
1963),  p.  224. 

4W.  D.  Knill,  "Approaches  to  the  study  of  Community  Decision-Making 
on  Educational  Issues,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Canadian  Conference 
on  Educational  Research,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Council  for  Research 
in  Education  (Quebec:  Macdonald  College,  Ste-Anne-De-Bellevue,  June  3,4, 
and  5,  1964),  p.  247. 
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If  this  study  can  indicate  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  community 
power  structure  and  the  extent  to  which  teachers  participate  in  community 
decision-making,  it  should  provide  not  only  a  knowledge  of  teacher 
activity  in  community  affairs,  but  should  also  provide  a  foundation  for 
further  research  in  this  area  of  educational  administration. 

IV.  THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

The  Community  Setting 

The  community  under  study,  which  is  the  cultural  and  commercial 
centre  of  a  large  river  valley,  is  situated  two  hundred  fifty  miles 
from  a  large  metropolitan  city  in  Alberta. 

In  1907  the  population  of  this  community  was  eleven.  However, 
with  the  promise  of  railroad  connections,  settlers  began  to  arrive  after 
1910.  By  1914  this  community  reached  village  status,  and,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan,  and  British  Columbia  railways  a  few 
years  later,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1919.  Continued  expansion 
led  to  city  status  in  the  late  1950's. 

The  community's  hinterland  has  been  generously  endowed  with  park¬ 
land,  , streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  some  of  the  most  productive  agricul¬ 
tural  land  in  Western  Canada.  Although  lumber  and  wheat  are  the  major 
exports,  livestock  production  is  increasing.  This  diversification  of  farm 
income,  along  with  the  discovery  of  oil  and  iron,  has  enticed  industry  to 
the  area.  The  city  itself  offers  industrial  sites  for  prospective  indus¬ 
tries,  a  good  labor  supply,  and  many  social,  religious,  and  recreational 


facilities. 
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The  educational  facilities  are  comparable  to  most  cities  in 
Alberta.  The  public  school  system  employs  one  hundred  teachers  and  has 
an  enrolment  of  nearly  2,400  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  grades, 
while  the  separate  school  system  employs  forty  teachers  for  its  enrol¬ 
ment  of  approximately  1,000  students. 

This  small  city  has  recently  opened  a  one  and  one-half  million 
dollar  vocational  high  school.  This  school  was  established  for  those 
students  wishing  to  receive  a  general  high  school  education,  training  in 
specific  skills,  and  theory  of  trades  or  occupations  which  would  prepare 
them  for  immediate  employment  upon  graduation.  An  attempt  is  presently 
being  made  to  establish  a  junior  college  which  would  serve  those  students 
wishing  to  pursue  university  degrees. 

This  community,  with  its  natural  attributes,  physical  facilities, 
recrent  and  proposed  expansion,  has  a  considerable  potential  for  future 
growth. 

Instrumentat ion 

The  research  was  based  in  part  on  the  data  gathered  in  a  small 
urban  community  in  Alberta.  The  data  were  gathered  in  the  summer  of 
1964,  by  R.  Laskin,  assistant  professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Alberta,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta. 

The  remainder  of  the  research  was  based  on  a  structured  interview  designed 
by  the  author  which  served  to  guide  and  facilitate  the  interviewing 
procedure  for  each  respondent.  A  copy  of  the  schedule  appears  in  Appen¬ 
dix  A. 

The  interviewing  of  the  power  leaders  was  begun  by  asking  the  city 
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secretary-treasurer  who  was  assumed  to  be  influential,  "Who,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  persons  in  the  community  who  have  the  most  influence? 
Please  list  the  names  as  they  come  to  you  and  don’t  hesitate  to  name 
yourself  if  you  feel  that  you  should.”  Once  this  list  was  completed, 
the.  secretary-treasurer  was  requested  to  rank  the  individuals  in  their 
order  of  importance  of  influence  in  general  community  affairs.  These 
subjects  were  then  interviewed,  and  the  individuals  they  nominated  were 
subsequently  interviewed.  This  process  was  repeated  until  no  new  names 
were  added  to  those  mentioned  in  previous  interviews. 

The  informant,  upon  completion  of  rank-ordering  "his  inf luential s" 
was  then  requested  to  state  whether  he  perceived  his  influential  as  one 
"who  made  community  decisions, " tone  who  "got  things  done  in  the  community," 
or  one  whose  "opinions  carried  weight."  A  second  section  of  the  research 
pertained  to  the  power  leaders'  drinking  patterns  and  was  not  utilized 
in  the  present  study. 

This  study  was  developed  from  the  earlier  project  referred  to 
above  and  utilized  a  group  interview  technique.  A  structured  schedule  was 
administered  to  the  teachers  and  administrators  of  each  of  the  seven 
schools  in  the  public  school  system. 

Administration  of  the  Questionnaire 

This  section  describes  the  questionnaire  and  the  secondary 
methodological  technique  used  in  the  collection  of  the  data.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  which  were  administered  to  the  teachers  contained  two  parts. 

The  structured  schedule  utilized  in  the  previous  project  was  adapted  and 
formed  the  first  part  of  the  instrument.  The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire 
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contained  items  gathered  from  related  studies. 

The  population  under  study  was  divided  into  t)wo  groups.  One-half 
of  the  schools  in  the  public  schodl  system,  namely,  two  elementary 
schools,  one  high  school,  and  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  the  junior  high 
school  constituted  Sample  A.  The  teachers  and  administrators  in  this 
sample  of  the  schools  were  requested  to  name  the  influentials  in  the 
community  and  to  rank-order  "their  influentials."  They  were  then 
requested  to  state  whether  "their  influentials"  "made  community  decisions, 
"got  things  done  in  the  community, "  or  whether  their  "opinions  carried 
weight."  In  sample  B,  the  respondents  in  the  remaining  two  elementary 
schools,  one  vocational  high  school,  and  the  other  half  of  the  junior 
high  school,  were  given  a  list  consisting  of  the  names  of  the  influentials 
as- revealed  by  the  reputational  technique  utilized  by  Laskin.  Several 
fictitious  names,  along  with  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  influen¬ 
tials  were  added  to  the  list  in  order  to  stimulate  discrimination  and 
ranking  of  the  individual  power  leaders.  This  sample  of  teachers  and 
administrators  were  also  requested  to  state  whether  "their  influentials" 
"made  community  decisions, "  "got  things  done  in  the  community, "  or 
"whether  their  opinions  carried  weight." 

The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire  wa stadmini stered  to  both  school 
samples,  and  was  designed  to  collect  certain  teacher  demographic  data, 
and  information  pertaining  to  teachers'  and  administrators'  perceptions 
of  various  occupations.  A  copy  of  this  part  of  the  interview  is  included 
in  Appendix  A. 

The  structured  schedules  were  administered  to  teachers  and  their 
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administrators  during  staff  meetings  held  immediately  following  school 
dismissal.  They  were  requested  not  to  discuss  any  of  the  items  while 
completing  the  questionnaires,  but  were  invited  to  ask  the  interviewer 
any  questions  which  might  arise  from  the  questionnaires. 

Treatment  of  the  Data 

A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  reputational  data  as  gathered  in  the 
summer  of  1964  was  compiled,  and  tables  were  constructed  where  applicable. 
Descriptive  statistics  were  used  to  differentiate  between  visible,  con¬ 
cealed,  and  symbolic  leaders  as  determined  by  the  influentials  themselves. 

The  identification  of  power  figures  by  teachers  and  administrators 
were  analyzed.  The  names  of  the  influentials  and  their  rank-ordering  were 
tallied  and  compared  to  the  names  of  the  influentials  as  revealed  by  the 
community  influentials  themselves. 

The  respondents,  power  leaders  and  educators  alike  were  requested 
to  state  whether  the  influential  they  chose  "made  decisions,"  "got  things 
done  in  the  community,"  or  "possessed  opinions  which  carried  weight." 

Bach  influential  received  a  cumulative  score  for  each  characteristic  and 
then  the  score  he  received  from  the  power  leaders  was  compared  to  the 
scores  assigned  by  both  samples  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  remainder  of  the  teacher  questionnaire  responses,  relating  to 
educators'  participation  in  community  affairs,  certain  demographic  fac¬ 
tors,  and  various  perceptions  of  several  occupations,  were  coded, 
re-corded  on  IBM  cards  and  mechanically  sorted.  The  results  were  tabula¬ 
ted  as  percentages,  and  tables  were  constructed  for  various  areas  under 
consideration.  A  trend  analysis  was  carried  out. 
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Teacher  indexes.  In  order  to  categorize  the  respondents  according 
to  the  extent  of  activity  in  the  community,  a  Community  Activity  Index 
wa-s  developed.  This  index  was  based  on  teachers'  responses  to  questions 
centered  on  their  participation  and  associations  in  community  affairs. 
These  responses  were  assigned  values  as  outlined  in  Appendix  B.  This 
permitted  the  categorization  of  the  respondents  as  being  low,  medium,  or 
high-in  community  activity. 

An  Accuracy  of  Perception  Index  was  devised  in  order  to  assess 
the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  teachers  could  identify  the  community 
power  structure.  This  index  was  based  on  the  list  of  community  leaders 
revealed  by  the  research  carried  out  in  the  summer  of  1964.  A  comparison 
was- made  of  teacher  nominations  of  community  leaders  with  this  list  of 
names.  This  allowed  teachers  to  be  classified  as  either  low,  medium,  or 
high  perceivers  of  community  power  leaders. 

Tables  utilizing  these  indexes,  with  various  variables  being  held 
constant,  were  constructed  and  a  trend  analysis  of  this  data  was  carried 
out. 

V.  MAJOR  QUESTIONS 

As  a  guide  to  the  collection  of  data,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
research  design  the  following  questions  are  advanced: 

1.  Is  the  teachers1  position  in  the  educational  hierarchy 
related  to  his  perception  of  community  leaders? 

2.  What  demographic  variables  appear  to  relate  to  teacher 
accuracy  in  perceiving  community  influential s? 
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3.  To  what  degree  do  teachers  perceive  their  superordinates  as 
influential  in  general  community  affairs? 

4.  To  what  degree  do  teachers  perceive  themselves  as  having 
influence  in  community  affairs? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  teachers  aspire  to  have  influence  in  commu¬ 
nity  affairs? 

6.  Does  the  amount  of  teacher  participation  in  community  acti¬ 
vities  relate  to  teacher  demographic  variables? 

7.  What  group  of  community  residents  constitute  the  locus  of 
teachers'  social  activity? 

8.  Are  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  community  power  structure 
related  to  the  extent  of  teacher  participation  in  community  affairs? 

VI.  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  The  reputational  or  "snow-ball"  technique  for  determining  the 
power  structure  in  a  community  is  a  valid  procedure  for  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  leaders  in  a  community. 

2.  Community  leadership  exists  and  is  relatively  continuous  over 

time. 

3.  The  public  in  a  community  will  turn  to  the  community  leaders 
for  guidance,  advice,  and  assistance. 

4.  The  concept  of  power  structure  is  meaningful  to  teachers  and 
their  perception  of  it  lends  itself  to  measurement. 
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VII.  LIMITATIONS 

1.  In  carrying  out  the  "snow-ball"  technique  for  determining 
power  structure  in  a  community,  the  number  of  perceived  influential 
persons  named  by  the  respondent  was  not  specified. 

2.  Due  to  the  time  factor,  the  author  interviewed  teachers  and 
administrators  in  groups.  The  influentials  in  the  community,  however, 
were  interviewed  individually  several  months  prior  to  this  study. 

VIII.  DELIMITATIONS 

1.  One  community  was  studied. 

2.  The  public  school  teachers  employed  for  the  1964-65  school 
term  in  the  community  under  study  were  interviewed  along  with  their 
principals,  and  superintendent. 

3.  The  reputational  data  gathered  in  July  of  1964  was  utilized 
by  the  author's  teacher  perception  questionnaire  in  May  1965. 

IX.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Power.  In  this  study  power  will  be  defined  as  the  relative 

2 

ability  of  a  person  or  persons  to  exercise  control  over  others.  It  will 

3 

be  used  interchangeably  with  influence. 

Community  power  structure.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study 

2Carol  E.  Thometz,  The  Decision  Makers  (Dallas:  Southern  Methodist 
University  Press,  1963),  p.  2. 

3r.  E.  Aggar,  "Power  Attributes  in  the  Local  Community:  Theoretical 
and  Research  Consideration,"  Social  Forces,  XXIV  (1956),  323. 
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community  power  structure  will  be  defined  as  the  network  of  influence 

among  persons  and  organizations  involved  in  community  issues  and  pro- 
4 

ject  s. 

Influential ,  A  person  who  is  perceived  by  an  individual  or  the 
group  as  being  able  to  provide  the  means  to  identify  or  attain  desired 
goal s. 


Teacher ,  A  certificated  person  employed  by  the  city  Public  School 

Board. 


Principal .  An  administrative  head  so  designated  by  the  city  Public 
School  System. 

Superintendent.  A  school  officer  charged  with  responsibility  for 
guiding  and  directing  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  city  under  study. 

Visible  1 eader .  The  visible  leader  is  the  influential  whose  rank 
assigned  by  the  top  ten  leaders  does  not  vary  by  more  than  -  4.5  ranks 
from  that  assigned  by  the  rest  of  the  informants. 

Concealed  1 eader.  The  concealed  leader  is  the  influential  whose 
rank  order  varies  by  more  than  -4.5  ranks  from  the  rank  order  assigned  by 
the  rest  of  the  informants. 

Symbolic  1 eader.  The  symbolic  leader  is  the  influential  whose  rank 
order  varies  by  more  than  +4.5  ranks  from  the  rank  order  assigned  by  the 
rest  of  the  informants. 

4William  H.  Form  and  Delbert  C.  Miller,  Industry.  Labour,  and 
Community  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  I960),  p.  434. 


. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


As  a  public  agency,  the  public  school  system  is  subjected  to  pres 
sures  from  various  interest  groups.  The  influence  of  partisan  groups 
such  as  Home  and  School  Associations,  Service  Clubs,  Church  Organization 
Town  Councils,  etc.,  has  been  demonstrated  in  studies  by  Loewenstein. ^ 
These  groups  may  be  either  functional  or  dysfunctional  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  school  system.  One  of  the  prime  tasks  of  school 
administrators  and  teachers  alike  is  to  counter  those  segments  of  the 
community  which  might  have  what  they  perceive  to  be  adverse  effects  on 
education.  Some  authorities  suggest  that  if  the  citizenry  and,  in 
particular,  its  leaders,  are  enlightened  on  educational  matters,  then  a 
constructive  decision-making  process  will  be  facilitated.  As  Webb  main¬ 
tains: 

It  is  important  that  the  school  administrator  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  opinion  leaders  in  the  community,  and  that  the  influential 
member  of  a  community  be  well  informed  about  school  matters;  other¬ 
wise  considerable  harm  can  be  done  to  the  school  program  through  the 
influence  of  an  uninformed  community  leader.  2 

Webb's  ideas  are  born  out  by  Cunningham  who  also  believes  that  it  is  of 

utmost  importance  for  school  administrators  and  staff  to  understand  the 


^Karl  Loewenstein,  Political  Power  and  the  Governmental  Process 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957), 

'» •  »  'v .  n  •  '  < ..  „  * .  , 

o  .  . 

H.  V.  Webb,  Community  Power  Structure  Related  to  School  Adm i n i s- 

tration  (Laramie,  Wyoming:  Curriculum  and  Research  Center,  University  of 

Wyoming,  1956),  p.  2. 
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process  of  decision-making.  He  states: 

The  dbstiny  of  a  school  system,  a  community,  a  state,  or  a 
nation  probably  cannot  be  decided  wholly  by  the  masses.  Within  the 
larger  social  complex  these  individuals  who  possess  some  esoteric 
knowledge — teachers,  school  administrators,  college  professors — 
must  mold  the  public  image  in  cooperation  with  competent  lay 
leaders. ^ 

This  view  is  substantiated  by  Katz'  and  Lazarsfeld's  finding  that  in 
local  affairs,  as  long  as  party  traditions  are  not  influenced,  the 
better  educated  white  collar  worker  is  looked  up  to  for  leadership 
and  advice  by  the  average  wage  earner.  This  seems  to  suggest  that 
teachers  are  a  potential  source  of  influence  in- community  and  educa¬ 
tional  affairs.4 

In  fact,  Kimbrough  states,  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 

educators  can  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  which  will  enlist  the 

5 

cooperation  of  men  of  power  in  the  improvement  of  education." 

Educators  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  schools,  but 
they  must  also  be  aware  of  the  lay  person  in  the  community.  These  lay 
persons  must  have  a  voice  in  determing  the  goals  of  education  because 
it  is  their  children  the  school  is  trying  to  educate.  Although  profes¬ 
sional  educators  and  the  lay  persons  may  disagree  on  some  prospective 


g 

L.  L.  Cunningham,  "Research  in  External  Administration,"  in  R. 

F.  Campbell  and  J.  M.  Lipham  (eds.),  Administrative  Theory  as  a  Guide  to 
Action  (Danville,  Ill.:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers  Inc., 
I960),  p.  147. 

4Elihu  Katz  and  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Personal  Influence  (Glencoe: 
The  Free  Press,  1955),  p.  6. 

R 

R.  B.  Kimbrough,  Political  Power  and  Educational  Decision-Making 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  1964),  p.  273. 
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changes,  thus  temporarily  hindering  education's  advancement,  the  inter¬ 
play  must  continue  if  democratic  principles  are  to  survive.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  a  harmonious  relationship  between  professional  educators 
and  lay  persons  may  result  in  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  common 
problems  involved  in  the  educative  process.  Chamberlain  and  Kinred 
postulate: 


.  .  .Teachers  can  condition  the  public  to  think  of  them  and  the 
schools  in  terms  of  services  and  needs  leading  inevitably  to  in¬ 
creased  amounts  of  support,  better  instruction  and  a  higher  social, 
financial,  and  professional  status  for  the  teachers  themselves.^5 

The  public  image  being  molded  in  cooperation  with  lay  leaders  will  ensure 

that,  through  an  exchange  of  ideas,  the  school  can  be  interpreted  to  the 

community  and  the  community  to  the  school.  As  Campbell  states: 


A  mutual  understanding  of  goods  derived  by  faculty  and  cit  izen 
cooperation  is  urged  as  the  really  effective  means  by  which 
community  support  for  the  school  is  derived  and  maintained. 

The  important  task  of  influencing  the  public  requires  identifica¬ 
tion  and  utilization  of  the  leadership  in  the  community,  because  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  may  gauge  public  opinion  on  school  concerns  and  school 
issues  by  an  analysis  of  the  community  leaders.  These  leaders  may  also 
be  utilized  as  effective  media  for  disseminating  information  in  the 

O 

community. 


^L.  M.  Chamberlain  and  L.  W.  Kinred,  The  Teacher  and  School 
Organization,  Second  Edition  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall  Inc., 
1956),  p.  609. 

7  8 

'Campbell,  op.  cit. ,  p.  225.  Webb,  op.  pit.,  p.  7. 
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I.  LITERATURE  ON  METHODOLOGY 

The  questions  may  now  be  asked,  "Who  are  the  leaders  in  a 
community?"  and,  "How  may  the  community  leaders  be  located?" 

Certain  major  approaches  to  the  study  of  leadership  exist,  even 
though  the  study  of  community  power  structure  is  in  its  formative  stages 

The  positional  or  formal  leadership  approach  locates  leaders  by 
selecting  those  individuals  who  occupy  important  organizational  posi¬ 
tions.  ^  This  approach  assumes  that  leaders,  because  of  their 

position,  are  able  to  influence  the  opinions'  of  their  followers.  It 
also  assumes  that  one's  potential  power  or  influence  will  be  used. 

Along  with  these  assumptions  lies  the  difficulty  of  designating  which 
positions  are  important  or  influential,  and  which  are  not.  The  degree 
of  subjectiveness  which  is  involved  in  ranking  positions,  and  the 
precariousness  of  the  assumptions,  is  forcing  this  approach  into  disuse, 
at  least  as  a  single  technique  for  determing  power  structures. 

The  reputational  approach  locates  leaders  by  identifying  leaders 
through  the  judgement  of  other  members  of  the  society.  For  example,  in 
the  Wyoming  Community  Research  Project,  three  communities  were  selected 
for  study. ^  In  each  community,  a  random  sample  of  the  population  was 

^B.  Barber,  Social  Stratification  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1957). 

l^C.  W.  Mills,  The  Power  Elite  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press 

1959). 

11 

J.  Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1965),  p.  207. 

■^Webb,  ojo .  cit . ,  pp.  2-30. 
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interviewed  in  an  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  the  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  leadership  hierarchy  which  existed  in  the  community. 

This  study  also  attempted  to  test  the  reputational  technique  as  a  method 
which  the  practising  school  administrator  could  use  to  study  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  to  identify  community  leaders. 

In  Hunter's  Regional  City  a  slightly  different  approach  was 
13 

implemented.  Upon  identification  of  the  leaders  using  the  positional 

approach,  he  selected  a  panel  of  fourteen  judges.  These  judges  then 

reduced  the  number  of  influentials  from  175  to  forty.  These  leaders  or 

influentials  were  then  interviewed  and  asked  to  pick  the  top  ten  leaders 

from  the  list  of  forty,  and  to  add  any  names  which  they  considered  to  be 

as  powerful  as  or  more  powerful  than!  the- forty  persons  originally  listed. 

In  this  manner  the  political  core  was  revealed. 

Another  variation  of  the  reputational  approach  is  the  "snowball" 

technique.  In  his  study  of  community  power  structure,  Bonjean  asked  a 

person,  assumed  to  be  influential,  to  nominate  the  individuals  that  he 

14 

perceived  to  be  influential  in  community  affairs.  These  influentials, 
as  named  by  the  informant,  were  subsequently  interviewed.  They  were 
similarly  asked  to  nominate  any  individuals  that  they  perceived  to  be 
influential  in  community  affairs.  This  process  was  continued  until  no 
new  names  were  added  to  the  existing  lists.  In  this  manner  the  influen¬ 
tials  themselves  acted  as  a  panel  of  judges. 

13F.  W.  Hunter,  Community  Power  Structure:  A  Study  of  Decision- 
Makers  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1953). 

l4Charles  M.  Bonjean,  "Community  Leadership:  A  Case  Study  and 
Conceptual  Refinement,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LXVIII  (1963), 
672-681. 
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Phil 1 e 1 1  used  the  "snowball"  technique  to  determine  the  leader¬ 
ship  hierarchy  in  four  Saskatchewan  towns.15  She  also  subjected  the 
inf luent ial s,  as  revealed  by  the  technique,  to  Bonjean's  analysis  of 
hidden,  visible,  and  symbolic  leaders.  This  analysis,  she  felt,  would 
differentiate  between  the  leader  who  was  "well  known"  in  the  community, 
and  the  leader  who  played  the  role  of  a  "silent  partner." 

Although  the  pioneers  of  political  science,  Form  and  D  Antonio,15 
Miller,* 1  Shultze  and  Blumberg,15 * *  and  Rossi,15  have  defended  the  repu¬ 
tational  approach,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  technique  is  without 

20  21  .  22 

criticism.  Dahl,  Polsby,  Wolfinger,  and  Kaufman  and 


15 

Serena  Phillett,  "An  Analysis  of  Community  Influence — Some  Con¬ 
ceptual  and  Methodological  Considerations"  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1964). 

16W.  H.  Form  and  W.  V.  D'Antonio,  "Integration  and  Cleavage 
Among  Community  Influentials  in  Two  Border  Cities:  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Social  Relations  and  Institutional  Perspectives,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  XXIV  (December,  1959),  804-813. 

1‘^D.  C.  Miller,  "Decision  Making  Cliques  in  Community  Power  Struc¬ 
tures,  A  Comparative  Study  of  an  American  and  an  English  City,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  LXIV  (November,  1959),  299-310. 

18 

R.  0.  Shultze  and  L.  Blumberg,  "The  Determination  of  Local  Power 
Elites,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LXIII  (November,  1957),  290-296. 

1 9 

P.  H.  Rossi,  "Community  Decision  Making,"  in  Approaches  to  the 
Study  of  Politics  (ed.)  Roland  Young  (Evanston,  Ill.:  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1958). 

^5R.  A.  Dahl,  "A  Critique  of  the  Ruling  Elite  Model,"  American 
Pol  it ical  Science  Review,  LII  (June,  1958),  463-469. 

9 1 

N.  W.  Polsby,  "Three  Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  Community 
Power,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXIV  (December,  1959),  796-803. 

22 

R.  Wolfinger,  "Reputation  and  Reality  in  the  Study  of  Community 
Power,"  American  Sociological  Review,  1:25  (October,  I960),  636-644. 
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Jones,  for  example,  believe  that  the  reputational  approach  is  invalid 
because  it  presupposes  an  elite  group,  which  it  actually  started  out  to 
discover.  This  group  of  political  scientists  believe,  too,  that  the 
power  of  a  group  will  vary  from  one  type  of  issue  to  another.  They  also 
object  to  the  reputational  approach  on  the  grounds  that  reputations  for 
power  are  not  an  adequate  index  for  the  distribution  of  power. 

These  objections  by  Dahl  and  his  followers  are  challenged  by 

24  25 

Ehrlich  and  Janowitz,  who  say  that  reputation  for  power  _is  an  ade¬ 
quate  index  of  the  distribution  of  power  because  it  is  the  perceived 
distribution  of  power  in  the  community.  And  after  all,  perceptions  are 
very  important  because  they  determine  the  community's  behavior  in  the 
process  of  making  decisions.  Erhlich  further  defends  the  reputational 
technique  as  a  valid  instrument  for  determing  power  structure  by  stating 

The  relationship  between  power  as  a  potential  for  control  as 
assessed  by  reputation  or  position.  .  .and  power  as  control  is 
clearly  a  complex  one  and  not  given  to  easy  demonstration.  Never¬ 
theless,  neither  the  difficulties  of  such  demonstration  nor  the  past 
inadequacies  of  research  design  employing  the  reputational  method 
are  sufficient  to  wggrant  its  abrupt  dismissal  from  the  repertory 
of  the  sociologist. 

The  third  major  technique  of  identifying  power  in  a  community  is 
Dahl's  issue  analysis  approach.27  Dahl  and  his  followers  claimed  that 


23H.  Kaufman  and  V.  Jones,  "The  Mystery  of  Power,"  Public  Adminis 
trat ion  Review,  XIV  (1954),  205-212. 

24j»  H.  Ehrlich,  "The  Reputational  Approach  to  the  Study  of 
Community  Power,"  Amer i can  Sociological  Review,  XXVI  (1961 ),  926-927. 

25m.  janowitz,  Community  Political  Systems  (Glencoe,  Ill.:  The 
Free  Press,  1961). 

2^Ehrlich,  op>.  cit .  ,  p.  927. 

27r.  a.  Dahl,  Modern  Political  Anal vsi s  (New  Jersey:  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc. ,  1963) . 
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decision-making  and  community  leadership  are  widely  diffused  and  special¬ 
ized.  This  is  a  pluralistic  view  of  the  leadership  hierarchy  whereas  the 
reputational  approach  is  a  monolithic  view.  The  issue  approach,  in  its 
attempt  to  discover  who  prevails  in  community  decision-making,  selects  a 
particular  issue  for  consideration  and  study.  This  approach  focuses  on 
an  issue  and  its  partisans,  because  it  assumes  that  power  is  related  to 
issue  involvement  and  that  overt  activity  is  an  indication  of  influence 
and  power.  Some  authors  who  have  dealt  with  community  decisions  on 
specific  issues  are:  White,  on  local  participation  in  the  administration 
of  social  security  throughout  the  United  States;  Chase,  on  community 

action  alleviating  Chicago  slums;  and  Kimball  and  Pearsall,  on  a  community 

28 

health  program. 

At  the  University  of  Alberta,  Housego  has  used  the  issue  analysis 
approach  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question: 

What  forces  inside  and  outside  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan 
attempted  to  change  the  existing  system  of  education  and  which 
attempted  to  maintain  the  status  quo  by  trying  to  influence  the 
official  decision-makers  in  the  Government . ^ 

The  issue  analysis  technique,  although  lending  itself  well  to  a 
one-man  study,  is  a  slow  tedious  procedure.  An  extreme  example  is  Janes, 
who  took  twenty  years  to  study  a  small  town's  attempt  to  relocate  its 
population  and  buildings.  Dahl,  in  his  study,  located  his  community 


28W.  Bell,  R.  H.  Hill,  and  C.  R.  Wright,  Public  Leadership  (San 
Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1961),  pp.  30-31. 

29jan  E.  Housego,  "How  Decisions  are  Made:  A  Study  of  the  Teacher 
Training  Issue  in  Saskatchewan"  (unpublished  Doctoral  thesis,  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1964),  p.  iii.  (Interim  edition.) 

30Bell,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  29. 
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leaders  in  terms  of  their  operational  positions  in  community  structure. 
Janowitz,  however,  suggests  that  because  the  community  is  a  social  sys¬ 
tem,  informal  contacts  with  community  residents  and  participation  in 
various  community  organizations  form  an  integral  part  of  an  individual's 
influence.  The  importance  of  informal  community  communication  in  the 
decision-making  process  led  Janowitz  to  conclude  that  the  study  of 
community  power  structure  should  include  both  the  reputational  and  the 
positional  technique.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  the  resume  presented  above,  that  the  various 

on 

approaches  have  characteristic . strengths  and  weaknesses.  Knill  be^- 

lieves  that  if  any  two  of  these  techniques,  positional,  reputational,  or 

issue  analysis,  were  incorporated  into  the  study  of  political  power 

33 

structures,  a  more  comprehensive  study  would  result.  This  is  a  fair 

assessment,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  practising  adminis¬ 
trator  or  teacher  needs  a  "working  hypothesis"  of  the  local  political 
system.  Since  the  school  administrator  and  the  teacher  are  usually  not 
trained  in  political  science  or  political  sociology,  a  practical, 
workable  technique  for  determining  the  community  leaders  becomes  essen¬ 
tial  . 


31 

Janowitz,  loc .  cit . 

32 

These  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  discussed  by  Charles  M. 

Bonjean  and  David  M.  Olson  in  "Community  Leadership:  Directions  of 
Research,"  Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  IX  (1964-65),  278-300. 

33W.  d.  Knill,  "Community  Decision  Processes:  Research  Strategies," 
in  R.  S.  Cahill  and  S.  P.  Hencley  (eds.),  The  Politics  of  Education  in 
the  Local  Community  (Danville,  Ill.:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  1964),  p.  80. 
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The  reputational  approach  may  supply  such  a  technique.  It  is 
inexpensive  and  it  is  easily  administered.  It  also  selects  the  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  on  the  basis  of  their  own  perceptions  of  individual  power 
wielders,  and,  after  all,  it  is  these  perceived  individuals  with  which 
schoolmen  must  deal.  In  other  words,  it  is  suggested  that  the  community 
leaders  themselves,  know  which  residents  compose  the  community  power 
structure.  Rogers,  for  example,  states,  "Images  and  perceptions  may  have 

04 

important  consequences  for  the  functioning  of  the  power  structure." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  who  understand  the  decision-making  process  will  certainly  be 
more  effective  leaders  in  their  attempts  to  improve  education.  Not  only 
will  the  knowledge  of  the  leadership  structure  in  the  community  aid  in 
the  furthering  of  education's  goals,  but,  as  the  AASA  contends: 

Whenever  classroom  teachers  have  participated  actively  in  public 
relations,  in  pooling  school  and  community  resources  and  in  committee 
work  on  objectives,  the  experience  has  usually  resulted  in  raising 
their  status  to  higher  levels. 


340.  Rogers,  "Community  Political  Systems:  A  Framework  and  Hypo¬ 
theses  for  Comparative  Studies,"  in  B.  E.  Swanson,  Current  Trends  in 
Comparative  Communities  (Kansas  City,  Miss.:  Community  Studies  Inc., 
1962),  p.  33. 

35 AASA,  Staff  Relations  in  School  Administration,  Thirty-third 
Yearbook  (Washington,  D.C. :  1955),  pp.  167-168. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  COMMUNITY  POWER  STRUCTURE 

I.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER  FIGURES'  NOMINATIONS 

A  total  of  fifty  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  communi 
study.  These  interviewees  were  requested  to  nominate  community 
tials  and  then  to  rank-order  their  list  of  nominees.  Each  influ 
submitted,  on  the  average,  ten  to  eleven  names.  A  total  of  one 
thirty-one  different  individuals  were  named  as  being  influential 
hundred  six  of  these  were  ranked  as  being  among  the  top  ten  infl 
on  at  least  one  respondent's  list. 

The  total  number  of  nominations  that  each  influential  rec 
used  to  establish  a  rank-order  of  the  nominees.  In  this  manner 
who  had  the  greatest  reputation  for  influence  were  determined, 
purposes  of  this  study  those  influentials  who  were  nominated  by 
one-quarter  of  the  interviewees  were  said  to  have  a  "high  reputa 
influence.  Using  this  criteria,  and  taking  into  account  the  nat 
the  frequency  distribution,  it  was  decided  that  anyone  who  was  n 
twelve  times  out  of  the  fifty  interviews,  had  a  high  degree  of  i 
Any  individual  mentioned  twenty  times  or  over  was  called  a  "top 
tial"  and  those  individuals  mentioned  from  five  to  ten  times  wer 
sidered  as  having  "medium  reputations"  for  influence.  Persons  r 
four  or  fewer  nominations  were  considered  as  not  having  signific 
influence  and  were  labelled  "marginal  influentials." 
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Table  I  shows  that  in  the  community  studied,  three  persons  were 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  NOMINATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  COMMUNITY  NOMINEES 


Number  of  Nominees 
(N=13l) 

Number  of  Nominations 
Received  by  Each 

;  Reputational 

Category 

1 

24 

1 

23 

Top  influentials 

1 

21 

(N=3) 

1 

17 

1 

15 

2 

14 

High  influentials 

3 

13 

(N=10) 

3 

12 

1 

10 

3 

9 

5 

8 

Medium  influentials 

3 

7 

( N=23 ) 

5 

6 

6 

5 

9 

4 

13 

3 

Marginal  influentials 

21 

2 

(N=95) 

52 

1 

considered  to  be  "top"  inf luential s,  ten  were  considered  to  be  "high" 
influential s  and  twenty— three  were  in  the  "medium"  influential  range. 

The  remaining  ninety-five  nominees  were  considered  as  being  "marginal" 
inf luential s. 

II.  VISIBLE,  CONCEALED,  AND  SYMBOLIC  LEADERSHIP 

The  "top"  and  the  "high"  influentials  as  identified  by  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  categorized  as  visible,  concealed,  or  symbolic  leaders.  The 
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ranking  assigned  to  the  top  thirteen  influentials  by  these  thirteen 
persons  themselves,  differed  from  the  rank  assigned  them  by  the  rest  of 
the  respondents.  If  the  difference  in  rank  assigned  by  the  top  thirteen 
influentials  themselves  differed  from  the  rank  assigned  by  the  rest  of 
the  respondents  by  less  than  -  4.5  rank  orders,  these  individuals  were 
called  visible  leaders.  If  the  top  thirteen  leaders  ranked  themselves 
lower  than  did  the  rest  of  the  influentials  by  4.5  ranks  or  more  then 
they  were  called  symbolic  leaders.  If  the  top  thirteen  influentials 
ranked  themselves  higher  than  did  the  lower  influentials  by  4.5  or  more 
ranks,  they  were  called  concealed  leaders. 

All  three  of  the  top  influentials  were  visible  leaders.  Of  the 
ten  high  influentials,  those  who  received  between  twelve  to  twenty 
nominations,  six  were  classified  as  visible  leaders,  two  symbolic  and  two 
as  concealed  leaders. 


TABLE  II 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOP  THIRTEEN  INFLUENTIALS  AS  VISIBLE,  CONCEALED  OR 

SYMBOLIC  LEADERS 


Infl uen- 
tial 

Ranking  by 
Total  Sample 

Ranking  by 
Top  Thirteen 

Ranking  by 
Other  Panelists 

Greatest 

Difference 

Type 

A 

1 

2.5 

1.5 

1 

Visible 

B 

2 

5.0 

1.5 

3.5 

It 

C 

3 

1 

3 

2 

If 

D 

4 

2.5 

5.5 

3 

II 

E 

5 

11 

4 

7 

Symbolic 

F 

6 . 5 

11 

5.5 

5.5 

If 

G 

6 . 5 

5 

10 

5 

Conceal. 

H 

9 

11 

7 

4 

Visible 

I 

9 

7.5 

10 

2.5 

II 

J 

9 

7.5 

10 

2.5 

II 

K 

12 

5 

13 

8 

Conceal- 

L 

12 

11 

10 

1 

Visibl e 

M 

12 

11 

10 

1 

II 

3 
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III.  ANALYSIS  OF  INFLUENTIALS '  OCCUPATIONS 

The  leaders  in  this  community,  as  chosen  by  the  leaders  them¬ 
selves,  belonged  to  the  higher  economic  class.  Table  III  reveals  the 
occupational  categories  of  the  top,  the  high,  and  the  medium  influentials 


TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOP,  HIGH,  AND  MEDIUM  INFLUENTIALS:  BY  OCCUPATION 


Occupation 

Top  (N=3) 

High  (N=10) 

Medium  (N=23) 

Businessmen 

2 

6 

7 

Professional 

3 

9 

Salesman,  clerk, 

secretary 

1 

Insurance  agent, 
estate,  manager 

real 

1 

4 

Municipal  executive  1 

1 

Housewife 

1 

Business  and  professional  men  dominate  the  community  power  struc¬ 
ture.  Two  out  of  the  three  "top  influentials"  are  businessmen,  nine  out 
of  ten  "high  influentials"  are  either  businessmen  or  professional  men, 
and  sixteen  out  of  twenty-three  of  the  "medium  influentials"  are  busi¬ 
nessmen  or  belong  to  a  profession.  None  of  the  influentials  were  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  worker,  machine  operator,  laborers,  farmers 
etc.  One  may  conclude  that  money  and/or  professional  qualifications  are 
prerequisites  to  obtaining  influence  in  a  small  urban  centre.  However, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  union  association,  ethnic  background, 
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religious  affiliation,  social  class,  etc.,  may  also  affect  an 
individual's  potential  for  becoming  influential  in  the  community."'1 2' 

IV.  TYPE  OF  INFLUENCE  POSSESSED  BY  THE  COMMUNITY  INFLUENTIALS 

The  community  interviewees  were  requested  to  name  community 
inf luent ial s,  rank-order  them,  and  state  whether  the  persons  that  they 
chose  "made  community  decisions"  (C.D. ),  "got  things  done  in  the  com¬ 
munity"  (T.D. ),  or  "whether  their  opinions  carried  weight"  (O.W. ).  For 
each  of  these  three  types  of  influence,  the  respondents  were  requested 
to  answer  yes,  some,  or  no.  Two  points  were  assigned  for  a  "yes" 
reply,  one  point  for  a  "some"  reply  and  no  points  were  assigned  for  a 
"no"  reply.  Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  points  for  the  types  of 
influence  for  the  top  ten  influential s.  The  mean  percentage  on  "making 
community  decisions"  was  80.7,  the  mean  percentage  score  of  "getting 
things  done  in  the  community"  was  91.4,  and  the  mean  percentage  score 
on  the  dimension  "opinions  carried  weight"  was  94.1.  This  suggests 
that  influentials  themselves  perceive  a  power  figure  as  one  whose 
"opinions  carry  weight."  They  perceive  the  next  most  important  dimen¬ 
sion  of  influence  as  "getting  things  done  in  the  community."  The  least 
important  dimension  of  influence  as  perceived  by  community  leaders  is 

"making  community  decisions."  This  finding  is  supported  by  Phillet's 

2 

research  carried  out  in  Saskatchewan. 

1W.  Bell,  R.  H.  Hill,  and  C.  Wright,  Public  Leadership  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1961),  pp.  74-121. 

2Serena  Phillet,  "An  Analysis  of  Community  Influence— Some  Con¬ 
ceptual  and  Methodological  Considerations"^ unpubl ished  Master's  thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1964),  p.  60. 
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TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOP  TEN  COMMUNITY  INFLUENTIALS'  SELF-PERCEPTION  SCORES 
FOR  TYPES  OF  INFLUENCE  POSSESSED:  BY  PERCENTAGE3 


Number  of 

Influential  Votes 

C.D. 

T.D. 

O.W. 

Mean 

Influence 

A 

24 

93.8% 

98.0% 

98.0% 

96.6% 

B 

23 

100.0 

95.6 

95.6 

97.0 

C 

21 

95.3 

90.5 

95.3 

93.9 

D 

17 

47.1 

76.5 

94.0 

72.5 

E 

15 

80.0 

86.  7 

93.6 

86.  7 

F 

14 

69.3 

88.5 

95.0 

84.3 

G 

13 

92.9 

100.0 

89.3 

94.0 

H 

12 

63.6 

81.9 

95.5 

80.3 

I 

10 

87.5 

100.0 

95.8 

94.4 

J 

9 

77.0 

96.2 

88.5 

87.2 

Mean 

80.  7 

9:1.4 

94.1 

aBa  sed 

upon  interview  schedule 

of  community 

leaders  collected  in 

July, 

1964. 

It  was 

also  noted 

that  the  mean  influence  scores 

for  influentials 

D  and 

H,  with 

scores  of 

72.5  and  80.3 

respectively: 

,  were 

noticeably 

lower  than  the  rest  of  the  inf luential s.  Both  D  and  H  were  members  of 
the  clergy. 


V.  TEACHERS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  POWER  STRUCTURE 

The  teachers  in  Sample  A,  who  were  given  the  same  instructions  as 
the  community  leaders  themselves  when  nominating  community  inf luential s, 
named  an  average  of  seven  to  eight  persons.  Sample  B,  the  teachers  who 
were  given  a  list  of  names  consisting  of  several  community  influentials 
identified  and  ranked  an  average  of  nine  to  ten  persons. 

The  distribution  of  the  number  of  nominations  by  teachers 
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classified  by  grade  level  taught  is  reported  in  Table  V. 

The  number  of  influential  mentioned  by  the  teachers  increased 
directly  to  the  grade  level  taught.  Senior  high  school  teachers  men¬ 
tioned  a  greater  number  of  influentials  than  did  junior  high  school 
teachers;  and  junior  high  school  teachers  in  turn  listed  a  greater 
number  of  influentials  than  did  Elementary  teachers. 

TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER'S  NOMINATIONS  OF  INFLUENTIALS  BY  SCHOOL  AND 

BY  GRADE  LEVEL  TAUGHT 


Grade 

Level  Taught 

Average  Number 
of  Mentions 

Elementary 
Sample  A  Sample  B 

Junior  High 
Sample  A  Sample  B 

Senior  High 
Sample  A  Sample B 

Per  school 

6.0  8.1 

3.9  11.3 

7.6  5.8 

7.7  11.5 

By  grade  level 
taught 

6.4 

6.  7 

9.6 

The  principals  of  these  seven  schools  were  also  asked  to  nominate 
the  individuals  whom  they  perceived  to  be  influential  in  community 
affairs.  Three  principals  were  supplied  with  the  names  of  community 
influentials  and  were  requested  to  rank  them  according  to  degree  of 
influence.  This  small  sample  of  administrators  identified  and  ranked  an 
average  of  12.3  persons^.  The  other  sample  of  administrators,  composed 
of  four  princ ipal s,  were  requested  to  nominate  community  power  figures 
and  then  to  rank  them  in  order  of  influence  in  the  community.  They 
nominated  an  average  of  13.2  persons. 

In  the  community  under  study,  the  seven  principals  nominated  and 
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ranked  an  average  of  12.9  persons.  This  is  higher  than  senior  high 
school  teachers,  who  ranked  an  average  of  9.6  persons;  junior  high 
teachers  who  ranked  an  average  of  6.7  persons;  or  for  elementary  teachers 
who  ranked  an  average  of  6.4  persons. 

VI.  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER'S  CHOICES  OF  COMMUNITY  INFLUENTIALS 

The  community  power  structure  as  perceived  by  teachers  was  not 
congruent  with  the  community  power  structure  as  revealed  by  the  reputa¬ 
tional  technique.  Although  teachers  were  requested  to  state  whether 
the  influential  that  they  chose  "made  community  decisions,"  "got  things 
done  in  the  community,"  or  "possessed  opinions  which  carried  weight," 
the  inconsistency  in  nominating  community  residents  as  influentials  makes 
it  difficult  to  report  in  any  meaningful  way. 

However,  two  persons  were  mentioned  with  some  consistency — the 
mayor  and  the  public  school  superintendent.  Table  VI  illustrates 
teachers'  distribution  of  rank-order  for  these  two  leaders,  the  mayor 
and  the  superintendent. 


TABLE  VI' 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MAYOR'S  AND  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RANK  ORDER 

AS  ASSIGNED  BY  TEACHERS 


Rank 

Mayor  (N=92) 

Superintendent  (N=92) 

1 

52  (56.5#) 

10  (10.9#) 

2 

11  (11.9  ) 

24  (26.0  ) 

3 

6  (  6.5  ) 

16  (17.4  ) 

4  or  lower 

10  (10.9  ) 

21  (22.8  ) 

Not  nominated 

4  (  4.4  ) 

12  (13.1  ) 

Not  answered 

9  (  9.8  ) 

9  (  9.8) 

100.0# 

100.0# 

I?.  0*1  \q  d.9  *o  90M-)  ne  b«>lns  jriw  ,m  >r  !?t  I<  ^rlo? 
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A  total  of  fifty-two  teachers  or  56.4  per  cent  felt  that  the 
mayor  was  the  top  influential  in  the  community  while  10.9  per  cent  felt 
that  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  the  top  influential.  The  signi¬ 
ficant  finding  in  this  table  is  that  77.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers  ranked 
the  superintendent  as  one  of  the  top  seven  most  influential  people  in 
the  community,  and  54.3  per  cent  ranked  the  superintendent  as  one  of  the 
top  three  inf luent ial s.  The  influentials  themselves  ranked  the  superin¬ 
tendent  as  twentieth  in  influence,  which  places  him  in  the  medium 
influence  range.  This  disparity  in  ranking  the  influence  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  suggests  that  teachers  perceive  their  superordinates  as  influen¬ 
tial  in  community  affairs  as  well  as  in  school  affairs. 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  principals  were 
nominated  twenty-four  times  by  teachers  to  one  of  the  top  seven  most 
influential  positions,  while  the  reputational  study  identified  only  one 
principal  as  an  influential  and  he  was  considered  to  be  a  marginal 
influential  (ranked  thirty-third). 

An  analysis  of  the  number  of  nominations  received  by  school 
board  members  was  carried  out.  Teachers  nominated  and  ranked  various 
board  members  thirty-four  times  within  the  top  seven  most  influential 
leaders.  The  reputational  technique  failed  to  identify  a  single  board 
member  as  one  of  the  top  seven  influentials  although  one  board  member 
was  ranked  ninth;.  Only  one  other  school  board  member  was  considered 
influential  by  the  community  leaders  and  he  was  ranked  twenty-seventh, 
thus ^categorizing  him  as  a  "marginal  influential." 

The  disparity  of  teachers'  nominations  of  community  residents  to 
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the  power  structure  with  the  leaders'  nominations  themselves,  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  community  power  structure 
differs  from  those  of  the  community  power  figures  themselves.  The  fact 
that  the  school  board  members  and  school  principals  were  nominated  by 
teachers  as  community  influentials  supports  the  hypothesis  that  teachers 
perceive  their  superordinates  as  influential  in  community  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  school  affairs. 


' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ACCURACY- OF- PERCEPT I ON  INDEX 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Teachers  were  requested  to  identify  the  power  figures  in  the 
community  studied.  The  reputational  method  of  identifying  leaders  was 
assumed  to  be  a  valid  research  technique,  and  a  comparison  of  teachers' 
influentials  with  the  influentials  revealed  by  the  reputational  technique 
was  made.  This  chapter  presents  these  findings,  and  also  describes  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  various  teacher  perception  groups  and 
the  concomitant  attitudes  and  aspirations. 

II.  COMPARISON  OF  TEACHERS'  POWER  STRUCTURE  NOMINEES  WITH  THE 
COMMUNITY  INFLUENTIALS'  POWER  STRUCTURE  NOMINEES 

An  accuracy-of-perception  index  was  compiled  by  assigning  one 
point  to  each  of  the  top  seven  influentials  revealed  by  the  reputational 
study.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  named  six  community  residents  as  influentials, 
and  two  of  these  six  appeared  as  one  of  the  reputational  study's  top 
seven,  an  accuracy-of-perception  score  of  two  would  be  assigned.  The 
only  stipulation  on  the  teachers'  replies  was  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  point  on  the  accuracy  perception  index  (A.  P.  I.),  the  nomination  must 
have  been  ranked  from  one  to  seven.  For  example,  if  a  teacher  nominated 
ten  people,  and  ranked  one  of  the  top  seven  influentials  as  revealed  by 
the  reputational  study,  number  nine,  no  A. P. I.  points  were  assigned  for 
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that  particular  influential. 

The  number  of  persons  nominated  by  the  teachers  who  were  not 
revealed  as  either  top  influentials,  high  influentials,  or  medium 
influentials  were  tallied.  This  tally  and  the  average  A.P. I.  scores 
for  the  various  schools  are  reported  in  Table  VII. 

TABLE  VII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  A.P. I.  SCORES  AND  NUMBER  OF  INFLUENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 
WHICH  DIFFERED  FROM  THOSE  REVEALED  BY  THE  REPUTATIONAL  STUDY 

BY  SCHOOL 


Number  of 
Teachers 

Average  Average 

A. P. I.  Leaders 

Number  of  Non- 
Nominated 

Elementary  Schools 

Sample  A 

School  a 

10 

1.2 

2.7 

School  b 

12 

.8 

.9 

Sample  B 

School  c 

7 

2.4 

.  7 

School  d 

8 

3.3 

.5 

Average 

1.2 

Junior  High  School 

Sample  A 

School  e 

8 

1.0 

3.1 

Sample  B 

School  e 

9 

2.0 

.  6 

Average 

1.9 

Senior  High  Schools 

Sample  A 

School  f 

11 

1.4 

3.4 

Sample  B 

School  g 

14 

3.1 

0.0 

79x 

Average 

1.7 

xThe  administrators'  scores  were  omitted  from  this  table  as  were 
five  unusable  teacher  response  sheets. 
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Although  Table  VII  reports  average  A. P. I.  scores,  the  individual 
scores  ranged  from  0  to  5.  Analysis  of  this  table  revealed  two  trends. 
First  that  A. P. I.  scores  almost  doubled  in  accuracy  if  the  names  of 
community  influentials  were  supplied  and  teachers  were  requested  to 
simply  rank-order  the  names  in  terms  of  degrees  of  influence.  Second, 
the  number  of  nominations  which  differed  from  the  top  thirty-six  nomina¬ 
tions  disclosed  by  the  reputational  study,  decreased  from  junior  high 
schools  (1.9),  to  senior  high  schools  (1.7),  to  elementary  schools  (1.2). 

From  the  second  observed  trend,  it  may  be  concluded  that  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  named  more  of  the  same  people  that  the  reputational  study 
named,  than  did  either  senior  or  junior  high  teachers.  Furthermore,  the 
findings  in  Table  V,  page  31,  revealed  that  the  high  school  teachers 
named  an  average  of  9.6  persons,  while  the  junior  high  teachers  named 
6.7  persons  as  influentials,  and  elementary  teachers  nominated  6.4 
persons.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  though  high  school  teachers  named 
more  persons  as  influentials  than  did  either  junior  high  or  elementary 
teachers,  their  perception  of  the  community  power  structure  was  as 
accurate  as  those  of  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers. 

An  analysis  of  the  seven  principals'  responses  yielded  an  average 
of  2.7  nominations  which  differed  from  the  reputational  study's  nomina¬ 
tions.  Four  principals  were  requested  to  nominate  community  influentials 
and  then  to  rank-order  them.  This  group  attained  an  A.  P.  I.  score  of  1.5. 
The  remaining  three  principals,  who  were  requested  to  simply  rank-order 
a  list  of  names,  attained  an  average  A.P. I.  score  of  2.7.  Thus  adminis¬ 
trators,  like  classroom  teachers,  scored  about  twice  as  accurately  on 
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perception  of  leaders  if  they  were  supplied  with  a  list  of  names,  than 
if  they  had  to  name  the  influentials  themselves  and  then  rank-order 
them. 

From  the  data  it  was  observed  that  principals  named,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  2.7  residents  to  the  power  structure  who  differed  from  the  reputa¬ 
tional  study's  nominees,  whereas  elementary  teachers  named  1.2;  junior 
high  teachers  named  1.9;  and  senior  high  teachers  named  1.7.  Adminis¬ 
trators  varied  in  their  nominations  more  than  did  classroom  teachers, 
but  this  may  partially  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  principals  named 
an  average  of  12.9  persons  as  community  influentials  as  compared  with 
elementary  teachers  who  named  6.4;  junior  high  teachers  who  named  6.7 
persons;  and  senior  high  who  named  9.6  persons.  Thus,  the  administrators 
wider  choices  of  influentials  did  not  seem  unreasonable.  However,  it 
may  be  noted  that  although  administrators'  accuracy-of-perception  scores 
compared  favorably  to  those  of  classroom  teachers,  they  did  not  exceed 
them. 

III.  TEACHERS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  POWER  STRUCTURE 

Teachers  were  categorized  into  various  degrees  of  insight  into 
the  community  power  structure  by  an  accuracy-of-perception  index  (A.P. I.) 
Those  teachers  who  either  failed  to  name  or  could  name  only  one  of  the 
reputational  technique's  top  seven  influentials  as  one  of  their  top 
seven  influentials  were  assigned  to  the  low  accuracy-of-perception 
category.  Those  teachers  who  identified  two  persons  on  their  list  of 
the  top  seven  (who  also  appeared  on  the  top  seven  list  as  revealed  by 
the  reputational  study),  were  assigned  to  the  medium  accuracy-of- 
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perception  category,  and  teachers  who  could  identify  three,  four,  or 
five  persons  were  considered  to  be  high  in  perception  of  the  community 
power  structure. 

Categorization  of  the  educational  personnel  on  the  accuracy-of- 
perception  index  yielded  the  following  distribution:  forty-three  teachers 
in  the  low  A. P. I.  range,  twenty-four  in  the  medium  A.P.I.  range,  and 
twenty-five  teachers  in  the  high  A.P.I.  category. 

Accuracv-of-Perceotion  Index  and  Grade  Level  Taught 

Analysis  of  the  three  groups  of  teachers,  high  perceivers,  medium 
perceivers,  and  low  perceivers,  with  respect  to  the  grade  level  taught, 
revealed  certain  trends.  Table  VIII  shows  these  trends. 


TABLE  VIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS'  ACCURACY-OF-PERCEPTION  INDEX  SCORES 

BY  GRADE  LEVEL  TAUGHT 


A. P.I. 

N 

Elementary 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Administrators 

Low 

43 

50.  0% 

61.8# 

29.6% 

57.1# 

Medium 

24 

22.2 

28.  7 

29.6 

14.3 

High 

25 

27.8 

9.5 

40.8 

28.6 

92 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Of  the  senior  high  teachers,  40.8  per  cent  were  in  the  high  A.P.I. 
category  as  compared  with  only  9.5  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teachers. 
Approximately  one-quarter  of  the  elementary  teachers  and  administrators 
were  in  the  high  A.P.I.  category.  A  possible  explanation  for  the  high 
percentage  of  senior  high  teachers  in  the  high  A.P.I.  category  relative 
to  the  other  three  groups  of  teachers,  is  that  the  senior  high  vocational 
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school,  which  constituted  one-half  of  the  senior  high  sample,  was 
staffed  with  ex-tradesmen,  who,  although  they  were  now  classified  as 
teachers,  had  previous  work  contacts  with  the  community.  For  this 
reason,  these  teachers  might  have  been  more  accurate  in  perceiving  the 
community  power  structure. 

The  data  in  Table  VIII  suggests  that,  in  general,  senior  high 
teachers  have  the  most  accurate  perception  of  the  community  power 
structure,  followed  by  administrators,  elementary  teachers,  and  junior 
high  teachers. 

Other  Demograohi c  Characteristics  of  A. P. I .  Categories 

Table  IX  shows  the  percentage  of  teachers,  controlled  for  various 
demographic  factors  in  each  of  the  three  categories  of  accuracy-of-per- 
ception,  high,  medium,  and  low.  Although  some  of  the  demographic 
variables  did  not  correlate  with  the  various  perception  categories,  they 
were  included  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  them 
and  the  perception  index. 

Sex  and  university  training  were  two  factors  which  did  not  appear 
to  affect  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  community  power  structure.  This 
is  evident  from  Table  IX,  in  which  it  is  observed  that  approximately 
equal  percentages  of  males  and  females  were  in  each  of  the  three  percep¬ 
tion  categories,  as  were  teachers  with  two  years  or  less  of  training  and 
teachers  with  more  than  two  years  of  university. 

Of  the  teachers  who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  56.8  per  cent 
were  in  the  low  A.P. I.  range  while  37.5  per  cent  of  those  teachers  over 
thirty  years  fell  into  this  same  category.  This  leads  one  to  conclude 
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TABLE  IX 

SOME  DEMOGRAPHIC  CORRELATES  OF  TEACHERS'  ACCURACY-OF-PERCEPTION 

SCORES 


Demographic  Factors 

N 

Low 

A.P.  I. 

Medium 
A.P.  I 

High 

A.  P.  I. 

Total 

Sex 

Male 

35 

45.  7% 

25.  7% 

28.6% 

100.0% 

Female 

57 

47.4 

26.3 

26.3 

100.0 

Age  20  -  30  years 

44 

56 . 8 

20.4 

22.8 

100.0 

Over  30  years 

48 

37.5 

31.3 

31.2 

100.0 

Marital  Status 

Single 

27 

59.3 

'  14.8 

25.9 

100.0 

Married 

61 

42.6 

29.5 

27.9 

100.0 

Widow( er ) 

4 

— 

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

University  Training 

2  years  or  less 

46 

45.8 

28.1 

26.1 

100.0 

Over  two  years 

46 

47.8 

26.1 

26.1 

100.0 

Teaching  Experience 

1-5  years 

45 

51.1 

20.0 

28.9 

100.0 

Over  5  years 

47 

42.6 

31.9 

25.5 

100.0 

Years'  Residence 

1-5  years 

54 

57.5 

22.2 

20.3 

100.0 

Over  5  years 

38 

31.6 

31.6 

36 . 8 

100.0 

Living  Accommodation 

Rent 

50 

54.0 

24.0 

22.0 

100.0 

Own  home 

12 

16.7 

25.0 

58.3 

100.0 

Buying  home 

30 

46.  7 

30.0 

23.3 

100.0 

that  the  older  teacher  is  more  knowledgeable  of  the  community  power  struc¬ 
ture. 

In  general,  married  teachers  were  more  perceptive  of  community 
leaders  than  were  single  teachers.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  59.3 

hers  were  in  the  low  A.P. I.  while  only  42.6 


per  cent  of  the  single  teac 
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per  cent  of  the  married  teachers  were  in  this  category.  This  difference 
can,  however,  be  explained  partially  by  the  fact  that  single  teachers 
are  younger,  in  which  event  age  is  the  determining  factor  and  not  marital 
status. 

The  above  explamatidnn  could  also  apply  to  the  teaching  experience 
distribution  in  which  it  was  found  that  51.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
with  five  years  or  less  of  experience  scored  in  the  low  A.P. I.  range, 
as  compared  with  42.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  over  five  years  of 
experience.  In  other  words  the  older  a  teacher  is, usually,  the  more 
experience  he  has. 

Length  of  residence  in  the  community  and  the  degree  of  accuracy 
in  perceiving  power  leaders  appear  to  be  related.  Almost  60  per  cent  of 
those  teachers  who  had  lived  in  the  community  five  years  or  less  scored 
in  the  low  A.P. I.  category,  while  only  31.6  per  cent  of  those  teachers 
who  had  lived  in  the  community  for  more  than  five  years  scored  in  the 
low  A.P. I.  category.  Living  accommodation  was  also  positively  related 
to  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  power  structure.  Of  the  teachers  who 
owned  their  own  homes,  58.3  per  cent  were  in  the  high  perception  category, 
as  compared  with  22.0  per  cent  of  those  who  rented  accommodation,  and 
23.3  per  cent  of  those  who  were  in  the  process  of  buying  a  home.  How¬ 
ever,  one  cannot  conclude  that  the  accuracy-of-perception  is  a  function 
of  the  type  of  dwelling  occupied,  since  those  teachers  who  owned  their 
own  homes  had  lived  in  the  community  for  a  greater  number  of  years  than 
those  who  were  buying  their  own  homes,  or  those  who  were  renting 
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Demographic  characteristic  correlates  with  the  A.P.I.  scores 
allowed  one  to  state  that  the  "typical"  teacher  in  the  low  A.P.I. 
category  was  unddr  thirty  years  of  age,  single,  and  had  taught  less 
than  five  year's*  He/she  had  lived  in  the  community  for  a  period  of  less 
than  five  years  and  rented  an  apartment  or  boarded. 

A  "typical"  teacher  in  the  medium  or  high  accuracy  perception 
category  was  over  thirty,  married,  and  had  more  than  five  years  of 
teaching  experience.  He/ she  owned  a  house  or  was  buying  a  house,  and 
had  lived  in  the  community,  for  more  than  five  years. 

IV.  ACCURACY  PERCEPTION  INDEX  AND  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  WITH 
VARIOUS  GROUPS  OF  COMMUNITY  RESIDENTS 

Teachers  associate  with  their  colleagues,  professionally,  as  well 
as  socially.  They  do,  however,  associate  with  other  community  residents 
and  in  their  associations  with  these  people,  participate  in  various 
community  activities. 

The  more  active  a  teacher  was  in  school  affairs  and  in  community 
affairs,  it  was  hypothesized,  the  more  accurate  would  be  his  perception 
of  the  community  power  structure.  Table  X  shows  that  only  13.9  per  cent 


TABLE  X 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  ACTIVITY  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OR  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 
AND  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS  TO  PERCEPTION  INDEX  SCORES 


Low 

School 

API 

Government 

Medium  API 

School  Government 

School 

High  API 
Government 

Active 

13.9# 

2.  3# 

12.5# 

12.5# 

28.0# 

4.0# 

Not  Active 

84.8 

95.4 

87.5 

87.5 

72.0 

96.0 

No  Answer 

2.3 

2.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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of  the  teachers  who  were  active  participants  in  school  affairs  had  low 
A.P. I.  scores,  while  12.5  per  cent  of  these  active  teachers  were  in  the 
medium  A.P. I.  category  and  28.0  per  cent  were  in  the  high  A.P. I.  cate¬ 
gory.  This  appears  to  support  the  hypothesis  that,  in  general,  the  more 
active  person  has  a  more  accurate  perception  of  the  community  power 
structure.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  finding  in  Table  XI,  in 
which  frequency  of  association  with  various  groups  of  influentials  are 
tabulated. 


TABLE  XI 

RELATION  OF  TEACHERS'  FREQUENCY  OF  ASSOCIATION  WITH  VARIOUS  GROUPS  OF 

INFLUENTIALS  TO  A.P. I.  SCORES 


Low 

A.  P.  I. 

Association 

Medium  A. P. I. 

Hiah  A. P. I 

• 

Freq. 

Occas. 

Rarel y/ 

Never 

Rarel y/ 

Freq.  Occas.  Never 

Freq.  Occas. 

Rarel y/ 

Never 

Pub. Sch. 
Offic. 

18.6# 

44.2# 

34.9# 

16.7#  50.. 0#  25.0# 

20.0#  56.0# 

12.0# 

No  ans. 

2.3 

8.3 

12.0 

City  or 

County 

4.6 

18.6 

74.5 

4.2  33.3  45.8 

—  44.0 

48.0 

No  ans. 

2.3 

16.7 

8.0 

Civic 

Leaders 

2.3 

20.9 

74.5 

—  50.0  45.8 

4.0  48.0 

48.0 

No  ans. 

2.3 

4.2 

—  “ 

An  analysis  of  the  low  A.P. I.  scores  in  Table  XI  reveals  that 
those  teachers  who  were  new  residents  in  the  community,  under  thirty, 
and  single,  did  not  associate  with  city  or  county  officials  (74.5  per 
cent)  or  with  civic  leaders  (74.5  per  cent).  Because  they  did  not 
associate  with  these  two  influential  groups,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
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conclude  that  they  would  be  unable  to  identify  the  leaders  or  the  members 
of  these  two  bodies,  and  hence  would  not  be  able  to  identify  the  commu¬ 
nity  power  structure. 

Table  XI  also  shows  that  almost  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  the 
medium  A. P. I.  group  reported  no  association  with  city  officials,  county 
officials,  or  civic  leaders.  Furthermore,  this  table  shows  that  48.0 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  A.P.I.  group  did  not  associate  with 
these  two  official  bodies.  This  percentage  distribution,  which  revealed 
the  lack  of  teacher  participation  in  community  decision-making,  does  show 
that  medium  and  high  A.P.I.  teachers  were  more  active  in  community 
affairs  than  were  low  A.P.I.  teachers. 

The  above  statement  was  ascertained  by  asking  the  teachers  about 
the  activity  of  their  friends  in  community  affairs. 


TABLE  XII 

RELATION  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  TEACHERS'  FRIENDS  IN  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  TO 

A.  P. I. 


Degree  of  Activity  of 
Friends 

Low 

A.  P.  I. 

Medi urn 

A.  P.  I. 

High 

A.  P. I. 

Active 

4.6% 

20.8% 

32.0% 

Somewhat  active 

67.5 

58.4 

48.0 

Not  active 

27.9 

16 . 6 

16.0 

No  answer 

— 

4.2 

4.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Of  the  teachers 

in  the  high  perception 

category, 

32.0  per  cent 

reported  that  their  friends  were  active  in  community  affairs,  whereas 
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20.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  medium  A.  P.  I.  category,  and  4.6  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  low  A. P.I.  category  reported  that  their 
friends  were  actively  involved  in  community  affairs.  Thus,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  data  in  Tables  X,  XI,  and  XII,  that  the 
teachers  who  were  more  active  in  community  affairs  had  a  more  accurate 
perception  of  the  community  power  structure  than  the  teachers  who  were 
inactive  in  the  community. 

V.  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Teachers'  perceptions  of  the  community  power  structure  appeared 
to  dictate,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  views  on  which  single  group  or 
which  one  community  body  was  the  most  important  determining  factor  in  the 
making  of  various  key  decisions.  Table  XIII  reports  teachers'  per¬ 
ceptions. 

TABLE  XIII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHERS'  A. P.I.  SCORES  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  GROUP  IN 

THE  COMMUNITY 


Low  A. P. I. 

Medium  A. P.I. 

High  A.  P.  I . 

Businessmen 

37. 

25 . 0% 

24.0% 

Voters 

16.3 

4.2 

4.0 

School  Board 

7.0 

— 

4.0 

Farmers'  organization 

— 

4.2 

4.0 

Political  Party 

4.6 

— 

— 

Civic  Leaders 

25.6 

45.8 

48.0 

No  answer 

9.3 

20.8 

16.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 
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Of  the  teachers  in  the  low  A.P.I.  category,  25.6  per  cent 
believed  that  civic  leaders  were  the  most  important  single  group,  while 
45.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  medium  A.P.I.  category,  and  48.0 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  A.P.I.  category  held  similar 
beliefs. 

Another  finding  gleaned  from  Table  XIII  shows  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  teachers  in  the  low  A.P.I.  category  (37.2  per  cent) 
perceived  businessmen  as  making  more  of  the  key  decisions  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  than  did  the  teachers  in  the  medium  A.P.I.  category  (25.0  per  cent), 
or  in  the  high  A.P.I.  category  (24.0  per  cent). 

The  findings  from  Table  XIII  lead  one  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
community  under  study,  teachers  with  a  more  accurate  perception  of  the 
community  power  structure  believed  that  civic  leaders  made  the  key 
decisions  in  the  community,  whereas  teachers  with  a  less  accurate 
perception  of  the  power  structure  believed  businessmen  made  the  major 


decisions. 
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CHAPTER  V 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  COMMUNITY 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  POSITIONS 

I.  DESCRIPTION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  UNDER  STUDY 

A  brief  description  of  the  teachers  in  the  community  under  study 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  chapter. 

Although  this  research  was  carried  out  in  one  particular  urban 
centre,  the  demographic  characteristics  of  its  teachers  did  not  differ 
markedly  from  centres  of  comparable  size.  Table  XIV  illustrates  the 
similarity  of  the  teachers  in  the  community  studied  to  other  Alberta 
teachers. 

Teachers  in  the  community  studied  were  requested  to  state  their 
ethnic  origins  and  their  religious  preferences.  Analysis  of  their 
ethnicity  responses  revealed  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  teachers 
were  of  British  origin  and  approximately  one-quarter  were  of  German 
origin.  The  remaining  one-quarter  were  of  various  other  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  Analysis  of  the  responses  as  to  religious  preferences  revealed 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  teachers  belonged  to  the  United  Church 
The  remaining  teachers  belonged  to  various  other  protestant  denominations 
The  majority  of  teachers  in  this  urban  centre  were  white,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Protestant. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  several  teacher  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics,  controlled  for  teacher  sex  and  marital  status  are  reported  in 
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TABLE  XIV 

A  COMPARISON  OF  SOME  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  UNDER  STUDY  WITH  OTHER  ALBERTA  TEACHERS3 


Demographic  Characteristics 

Community  Under 
Study 

Alberta 

Sex 

Male 

38  o  0% 

36. 2% 

Female 

62.0 

63.8 

Marital  Status 

Single 

29.3 

25.0 

Married 

66 . 3 

66 . 0 

Widow( er ) 

4.4 

9.0 

Education 

One  year  university 

25.0 

28.6 

Two  years  " 

25.0 

25.4 

Three  years  and  over 

50.0 

46.0 

Length  of  residence  in  same  community 

One  year 

30.5 

27,0 

Two  years  or  over 

69.5 

73.0 

Teaching  experience 

One  year 

12. U 

12.  o 

Two  to  five  years 

37.0 

21.0 

Six  years  and  over 

51.0 

66 . 5 

Statistics  for  Alberta  teachers  were  obtained  from  Mo  To 
Sill ito  and  Do  Bo  Black,  "The  Alberta  Teaching  Force  September,  1964,"^ 
Research  Monogram  Number  10  (Edmonton:  ATA,  Barnett  House,  April,  196^). 


Table  XVo 


Female  Teachers 

The  "typical"  married  female  teacher  was  over  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  had  less  than  two  years  of  teacher  training,  had  more  than  five 
years  of  teaching  experience,  and  occupied  an  elementary  teaching 
position  She  had  lived  in  the  community  for  more  than  a  year  and  with 
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TABLE  XV 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  SEX  AND  TEACHER  MARITAL  STATUS  TO  SOME  TEACHER 

DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Female 

Married  Single 

Male 

Married 

Single 

Training 

Two  years  and  under 

61.6% 

60.0% 

22.2% 

28.6% 

Over  two  years 

38.4 

40.0 

77.8 

71.4 

Teaching  Experience 

Five  years  and  under 

20.5 

90.0 

51.8 

100.0 

Over  five  years 

79  o  5 

10.0 

48.2 

0.0 

Length  of  Residence 

One  year 

11,7 

55.0 

33.3 

71.4 

Over  one  year 

88.3 

45.0 

67.  7 

28,6 

Age 

20  -  25  years 

11.  7 

90.0 

22.2 

71.4 

Over  26  years 

88.3 

10.0 

77.8 

28.6 

Accommodat ion 

Own  or  buying  home 

67.8 

10.0 

51.8 

0.0 

Rent  or  board 

32.2 

90.0 

48.2 

100.0 

Position  Held 

Elementary 

61.7 

55.0 

0.0 

28,6 

Junior  High  School 

20.6 

25.0 

29.6 

CO 

o 

1 — 1 

Senior  High  School 

11.7 

20.0 

51.8 

57.1 

Administrator 

6 . 0 

0.0 

18.6 

0.0 

her  husband  lived  in  her  own  home  which  was  either  being  paid  for*  or 
was  paid  for. 

The  "typical "  single  female  teacher  was  under  2 5  years  of  age? 
had  less  than  two  years  of  teacher  training  and  had  under  five  years  of 
teaching  experience.  She  occupied  an  elementary  teaching  position  and 

lived  in  an  apartment  or  boarding  house. 

Of  the  seven  principal  ships  in  this  community  s  public  school 
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system,  two  elementary  posts  were  occupied  by  married  females  and  one 
elementary  post  was  held  by  a  widow. 

Male  Teachers 

The  "typical"  married  male  teacher  taught  in  a  high  school,  had 
more  than  two  years  of  training,  had  lived  in  the  community  for  more 
than  a  year  and  was  over  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  married  males  had  over  five  years  of  experience.  One-half  of  the 
married  males  lived  in  apartments  while  one-half  owned  or  were  buying 
their  own  homes. 

The  "typical"  single  male  teacher  had  more  than  two  years  of 
teacher  training  and  had  taught  in  one  of  the  two  high  schools.  He  was 
under  twenty-six  years  of  age  and  had  less  than  five  years  of  teaching 
experience.  He  had  lived  in  the  community  for  only  one  year  and,  like 
single  females,  lived  either  in  an  apartment  or  boarding  house. 

Comparison  of  Male  and  Female  Teachers 

Male  teachers,  on  the  average,  had  higher  qualifications  than 
female  teachers,  had  less  teaching  experience,  and  had  resided  in  the 
community  for  a  fewer  number  of  years.  They  were  younger  than  female 
teachers,  but  occupied  the  majority  of  senior  grade  teaching  positions. 

Of  the  thirty-six  elementary  teaching  positions,  only  three  were  held  by 
males. 

II.  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 


Teachers  associate  with  various  individuals  in  the  community  in 
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their  day-to-day  living.  Table  XVI  shows  the  individuals  with  whom 
teachers  associated. 


TABLE  XVI 

RELATION  OF  SEX  AND  MARITAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  TO  BEST  FRIENDS, 

BY  PERCENTAGES 


Female 

Male 

Married  Single 

Married  Single 

Teachers 

26.5% 

65.0% 

44.5% 

42.8% 

Housewives 

17.6 

2.5 

— 

— 

Administrators  and  businessmen 

1.5 

_ 

_ _ 

The  identity  of  the  individuals  with  whom  teachers  associated  was 
obtained  by  requesting  teachers  to  name  two  of  their  closest  friends, 
and  to  state  their  occupations  or  positions  held.  Of  the  married  female 
teachers,  26.5  per  cent  chose  other  teachers  as  their  best  friends. 

Table  XVI  also  shows  that  married  females  associated  with  housewives 
more  frequently  than  did  single  female  teachers,  whereas  single  female 
teachers  associated  with  other  teachers  more  frequently  than  did  married 
females.  This  finding  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that 
married  females  have  resided  in  the  community  for  a  greater  number  of 
years  than  have  single  female  teachers,  and  thus  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  circle  of  friends. 

Of  the  male  teachers,  approximately  one-half  chose  teachers  as 
their  best  friends.  The  remainder  of  the  male  teachers  chose  farmers, 
businessmen,  laborers,  salesmen,  and  office  workers  as  their  best 
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friends.  From  Table  XVI,  it  may  be  concluded  that  teachers  form  the 
largest  single  group  of  community  residents  with  whom  individual 
teachers  associate. 


Frequency  of.  Association  with  Various  Groups  of  Officials 

Table  XVII,  which  controls  the  variables  of  teacher  sex  and 
teacher  marital  status,  depicts  the  frequency  of  teacher  association 
with  various  community  leaders. 

TABLE  XVII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  SEX  AND  MARITAL  STATUS  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  CONTACT 
WITH  COMMUNITY  LEADERS:  BY  PERCENTAGES 


Frequency  of 
Contact 

Public 

School 

Officials 

City  of 
County 
Official s 

Public 

School 

Teachers 

University 
Officials 
or  Teachers 

Civic 

Leaders 

Married  Female 
Frequently 

2.  9% 

0.0% 

50.0% 

5.9% 

2.9% 

Occasionally 

53,0 

23.5 

35.3 

23.5 

35.3 

Rarel y/ never 

38.2 

67.  7 

8.8 

64.  7 

55.9 

No  answer 

5.9 

8.8 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single  Female 


Frequently 
Occasionally 
Rarely/ never 

No  answer 

10.0 

60.0 

30.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.0 

75.0 

10.0 

75.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

55.0 

40.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.0 

85.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married  Male 

Frequently 

33.2 

11.1 

59.3 

11.0 

3.6 

Occasionally 

37.0 

37.0 

29.6 

44.5 

48.2 

Rarely/ never 

14.9 

44.5 

3.  7 

44.5 

48.2 

No  answer 

14.9 

7.4 

7.4 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single  Ma}e 

‘  Frequently 

42.9 

O.'O 

85.  7 

0.0 

0.0 

Occasionally 

57.1 

57.1 

14.3 

42.9 

28.  6 

Rarely/ never 

0.0 

42.9 

0.0 

57.1 

71.4 

No  answer 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■  . 
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The  data  from  Table  XVII  suggests  that  single  males  and  single 
females  associated  with  other  teachers  more  frequently  than  did  their 
married  counterparts.  Further  analysis  of  Table  XVII  reveals  that 
married  males  and  married  females  associated  with  civic  leaders  and 
county  or  city  officials  more  frequently  than  did  single  males  and 
single  females.  The  data  also  showed  that  male  teachers  associated  with 
public  school  officials  more  frequently  than  female  teachers. 

Teachers'  Associations  with  Their  Superordinates 

Teachers,  during  their  teaching  careers,  associate  with  various 
educational  personnel.  Table  XVIII  relates  the  professional  association 
of  teachers  with  educational  personnel  to  teacher  sex  and  teacher  marital 
status . 


TABLE  XVIII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  SEX  AND  TEACHER  MARITAL  STATUS  TO  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL:  BY  PERCENTAGES 


Females 

Married  Single 

Males 

Married  Single 

Teacher 

30.8% 

42.5% 

33.3% 

42.9% 

Vice-principal 

11.8 

7.5 

9.4 

— 

Principal 

30.8 

40.0 

31.4 

28.6 

Superintendent 

13.2 

7.5 

5.5 

14.3 

Others 

4.6 

— 

5 . 6 

7.1 

No  answer 

8.8 

2.5 

14.8 

7.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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From  the  data  in  Table  XVIII,  it  may  be  stated  that  single  male 
teachers  and  single  female  teachers  associated  professionally  with  other 
teachers  more  frequently  than  did  married  male  teachers  and  married 
female  teachers.  Married  teachers  associated  professionally  with  the 
principal  and  with  the  vice-principal  more  often  than  did  single 
teachers,  but  for  both  married  and  single  teachers,  association  with  the 
vice-principal  and  superintendent  was  much  less  than  was  the  association 
with  the  principal. 

III.  PARTICIPATION  AND  ASPIRATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

Table  XIX  shows  teachers'  responses  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
taken  an  active  part  in  any  local  government,  community  issue,  or  school 
issue  in  the  past  few  years?" 


TABLE  XIX 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  SEX  AND  TEACHER  MARITAL  STATUS  TO  PARTICIPATION  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ISSUES  AND  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OR  COMMUNITY  ISSUES 


Activity  in: 

Female 

Married  Single 

Male 

Married  Single 

Public  School  issue 

Yes 

No 

11.7% 

88.3 

5.0% 

95.0 

37.1% 

62.9 

14.3% 

85.7 

Local  q©vernment  or  community  issue 

Yes 

No 

5.9 

94.1 

100.0 

11.1 

88.9 

100.0 

The  extreme  apathy  of  all  four  groups  is  noted.  Relatively 
speaking,  however,  married  males  (37.1  per  cent)  were  the  most  active  in 
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school  issues.  Of  the  married  male  teachers,  11.1  per  cent  indicated 
that  they  participated  actively  in  local  government  or  community  issues. 
This  also  was  the  highest  degree  of  participation  of  the  four  teacher 
sub-groups — married  females,  singie  females,  married  males  and  single 
males.  These  responses  were  exemplified  by  teachers'  responses  to  the 
query  concerning  the  activity  of  their  closest  friends.  Table  XX  shows 
the  distribution  of  responses  by  teacher  sex  and  marital  status. 

TABLE  XX 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  SEX  AND  TEACHER  MARITAL  STATUS  TO  ACTIVITY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 


Activity  in  Community 

Affairs 

Female 

Married  Single 

Male 

Married  Single 

Very  active 

11.7# 

10.0# 

22.2# 

28.5# 

Somewhat  active 

61.9 

50.0 

59.3 

71.5 

Not  active 

23.5 

40.0 

14.  8 

— 

No  answer 

2.9 

— 

3.  7 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Male  teachers,  both  single  (28.5  per  cent)  and  married  (22.2  per 
cent),  had  friends  who  were  more  active  in  community  affairs  than  did 
married  (11.7  per  cent)  or  single  (10.0  per  cent)  female  teachers.  Of 
the  female  teachers,  it  was  noted  that  40  per  cent  of  the  single  teachers 
reported  that  their  friends  were  inactive  in  community  affairs,  compared 
with  23.5  per  cent  of  the  married  teachers.  None  of  the  single  male 
teachers  reported  that  their  friends  were  inactive  in  community  affairs, 
whereas  14.8  per  cent  of  the  married  male  teachers  did  so  report.  These 
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findings  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  single  teachers 
associated  mainly  with  other  teachers,  while  married  teachers  had  a 
wider  locus  of  socialization. 

Table  XXI  shows  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  influence 
which  they  exert  in  various  areas. 


TABLE  XXI 

RELATION  OF  TEACHERS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THEIR  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
ACCORDING  TO  TEACHER  SEX  AND  TEACHER  MARITAL  STATUS 


Perception  of 

Female 

Male 

Influence  in: 

Married 

Singl e 

Married 

Single 

Local  Government 

More  influence  than  most 

— 

— 

3.6% 

— 

Average  influence 

41.2 

45.0 

48.  2 

42.9 

Less  influence  than  most 

52.9 

55.0 

48.2 

57.1 

No  answer 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

School  Affairs 

More  influence  than  most 

11.7 

35.0 

40.  7 

— 

Average  influence 

67.8 

55.0 

44.5 

85.6 

Less  influence  than  most 

17.6 

10.0 

14.8 

14.4 

No  answer 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Political  Party  Affairs 

More  influence  than  most 

— 

— 

3.  7 

— — 

Average  influence 

23.5 

15.0 

40.8 

28.6 

Less  influence  than  most 

70.6 

85.0 

55.5 

71.4 

No  answer 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Civic  Affairs 

More  influence  than  most 

2.9 

— 

3.  7 

— 

Average  influence 

38.2 

55.0 

59.2 

57.1 

Less  influence  than  most 

56.0 

45.0 

37.1 

42.9 

No  answer 

2-9 

— 

— 

—  — 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

An  overview  of  this 

table  suggests  that 

;  teachers 

do  not 

perceive 

themselves  as  having  a  high  degree  of  influence  in  local  government 
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affairs,  political  party  affairs,  civic  affairs  and  school  affairs. 

Only  11.7  per  cent  of  the  married  females,  35.0  per  cent  of  the  single 
females,  40.7  per  cent  of  the  married  males  and  none  of  the  single  males 
felt  that  they  had  more  influence  in  school  affairs  than  did  the  average 
person. 

From  the  data  regarding  teacher  participation  in  community 
activities  one  might  conclude  that,  generally  speaking,  teachers  are 
apathetic.  However,  a  certain  percentage  of  te  setters  have  aspirations  for 
more  influence.  Table  XXII  shows  teachers'  aspirations  for  influence. 

TABLE  XXII 


RELATION  OF  TEACHER  ASPIRATION 

IN  COMMUNITY 
AND  SEX 

AFFAIRS 

TO  MARITAL 

STATUS 

Female 

Male 

Aspiration 

Married 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Would  like  more  influence  in 
community  affairs 

8. 8% 

25.0% 

37.1% 

28.6% 

Satisfied  with  present  influence 

60.8 

55.0 

59.2 

71.4 

Have  none  and  want  none 

24.5 

20.0 

3.7 

— 

No  answer 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Almost  one-quarter  (24.5  per  cent)  of  the  married  female  teachers 
and  one-fifth  (20.0  per  cent)  of  the  single  female  teachers  stated  that 
they  had  no  community  influence,  and  further,  that  they  did  not  desire 
to  have  any  influence  in  the  community. 

The  male  teachers  in  the  community  under  study  aspired  to  more 
influence.  This  was  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  XXII,  which  showed 
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that  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  married  male  teachers  and  none  of  the 
single  male  teachers  felt  that  they  were  not  influential  in  community 
affairs.  In  fact,  37.1  per  cent  of  the  married  males  expressed  a  desire 
for  more  community  influence,  as  did  28.6  per  cent  of  the  single  males. 

Teachers 1  Perceptions  of  Various  Positions 

Tables  XXI  and  XXII  show  that,  generally  speaking,  teachers  are 
inactive  community  residents  and  lack  interest  in  community  affairs. 
Table  XXIII  shows  teachers'  perceptions  of  two  groups  of  policymakers, 

TABLE  XXIII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  PERCEPTION  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  OF  CITY 
OFFICIALS  "  TO  TEACHER  MARITAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 


Female  Male 

Married  Single  Married  Single 


School  Officials  do: 

Basically  what  the  citizens  want 

23.5% 

35.0% 

22.2% 

28.6% 

What  some  of  the  more  influential 
people  want 

26.4 

20.0 

25.9 

28.6 

What  they  themselves  think  best 

35.4 

40.0 

40.8 

42.8 

No  answer 

14.  7 

5.0 

11.1 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

City  Officials  do: 

Basically  what  the  citizens  want 

17.6 

40.0 

7.4 

28.6 

What  some  of  the  more  influential 
people  want 

41.2 

50.0 

59.3 

28.6 

What  they  themselves  think  best 

17.6 

5.0 

22.2 

28.6 

No  answer 

23.6 

5.0 

ii. a 

14.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

school  officials  and  city  officials. 

An  attempt 

will  be 

made  to 

relate 

these  findings  to  teacher  apathy  and 

alienation. 

Perhaps 

young, 

inexperienced  teachers  are  too  idealistic  in  their  perceptions  of  the 


intricacies  of  community  decision-making.  Regardless  of  the  explanation, 
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the  important  fact  is  that,  generally  speaking,  young  single  teachers 
perceive  school  officials  and  city  officials  as  doing  what  the  citizens 
want,  while  married  teachers  believe  that  these  decision-making  bodies 
do  what  they  themselves  feel  best  or  do  what  is  suggested  by  certain 
community  influentials. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  INDEX 

I.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  BY  ACTIVITY 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  problem  of  categorizing  teachers  as 
high,  medium,  or  low  in  community  activity.  The  six  items  which  make 
up  the  Community  Activity  Index  (C.A. I.)  refer  to  the  association  with 
various  groups  of  city  officials,  participation  in  organizations, 
activity  of  friends,  participation  in  public  school  issues  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  local  government  or  community  issues.  (See  Appendix  B. ) 

Once  allocated  to  a  category,  namely,  high  community  activity, 
medium  community  activity,  and  low  community  activity,  these  groups 
were  then  demographically  described  and  the  clusters  of  attitudes  and 
perceptions  held  by  these  three  categories  of  teachers  were  summarized, 
tabulated,  and  subjected  to  a  trend  analysis. 

II.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  C.A. I.  SCORES 

The  C.A. I.  scores,  which  theoretically  could  have  ranged  from  0  t 
24,  ranged  from  1  to  21  in  actual  practice. 

Nineteen  teachers,  or  20.6  per  cent,  scored  12  or  higher  on  the 
C.A. I.  and  were  called  "high  actives,"  forty-five  teachers,  or  48.9  per 
cent,  scored  from  7  to  11  inclusive  and  were  called  "medium  actives." 
Twenty-eight,  or  30.5  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  scored  from  1  to  6 
inclusive  and  were  called  "low  actives." 
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Demographic  Variables  and  C.  A.  I.  Scores 

High,  medium  and  low  C.A.I.  categories  have  certain  demographic 
characteristics  which  differ  from  other  groups.  Table  XXIV  shows  the 
percentage  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  each  activity  category 
according  to  the  grade  level  taught. 

TABLE  XXIV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  INDEX  OF  TEACHERS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 

TAUGHT 


Index 

N 

Elementary 

Junior 

High 

Senior 

High 

Administrators 

Low 

28 

41.6% 

38.1% 

18.5% 

— 

Medium 

45 

50.0 

52.4 

51.9 

28.6 

High 

19 

8.4 

9.5 

29.6 

71.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

A  greater  percentage  of  the  elementary  teachers  (41.6  per  cent) 
were  found  in  the  low  C.A.I.  range,  than  were  junior  high  teachers 
(38.1  per  cent)  or  senior  high  teachers  (18.5  per  cent).  No  principals 
were  categorized  as  low  in  community  activity. 

A  greater  percentage  of  high  school  teachers  (29.6  per  cent)  were 
found  in  the  high  C.A.I.  range  than  were  junior  high  teachers  (9.5  per 
cent)  or  elementary  teachers  (8.4  per  cent).  Of  the  principals,  71.4 
per  cent  were  found  in  this  category.  The  superintendent  was  also 
classified  as  a  high  active. 

Another  finding  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  individual  schools  was 
that  50.0  per  cent  of  the  senior  vocational  high  teachers  were  high 
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actives,  whereas  only  21.4  per  cent  of  the  academic  high  school  teachers 
were  high  actives.  This  difference  may  partially  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  vocational  high  teachers  were  skilled 
laborers  from  the  community  (plumbers,  electricians,  etc.,)  before 
returning  to  University  for  teacher  training.  These  vocational 
teachers,  because  of  their  previous  experience  with  the  community  in  a 
non-prcfessional  role,  were  perhaps  more  closely  associated  with,  or  at 
least  more  knowledgeable  of,  community  affairs. 

Distributi on  of  C. A. I.  Bv  Age 

Table  XXV  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Community  Activity 
Index  by  age. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 

TABLE  XXV 

TEACHERS'  C.A.I.  SCORES 

BY  AGE 

Age  Range 

High  C.  A.  I. 

Medium  C. A. I. 

Low  c. A. I. 

20  -  25  years 

15.8# 

37.8# 

46.8# 

26  -  30  years 

10.5 

8.9 

14.3 

Over  30  years 

73.  7 

53.3 

38.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Teachers 

over  thirty 

years  of 

age  ( 73. 7  per  ce 

nt )  dominate  the 

high  activity  category.  Approximately  39  per  cent  of  the  low  actives 
were  teachers  over  the  age  of  thirty,  while  53.3  per  cent  of  the  medium 
actives  were  composed  of  teachers  in  this  same  age  bracket.  Thus  it 
appears  that  teachers  over  the  age  of  thirty  are  more  active  in  community 
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affairs  than  are  those  under  thirty  years. 

Other  Teacher  Demographic  Factors 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three 
categories  of  community  participation  controlled  for  various  demographic 
variables. 


TABLE  XXVI 

SOME  DEMOGRAPHIC  CORRELATES  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  INDEX  SCORES 


Demographi c 

Variabl es 

N 

Low 

C.  A.  I. 

Medium 

C.  A. I. 

High 

C.  A. I. 

Total 

Sex 

Male 

35 

14.2% 

48.6% 

37.2 % 

100.0% 

Female 

57 

40.4 

49.1 

10.5 

100.0 

Marital  Status 

Singl e 

27 

37.0 

55.6 

7.4 

100.0 

Married 

61 

29.5 

46.0 

24.5 

100.0 

Widow( er ) 

4 

— 

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

University 

Two  years  and  under 

46 

37.0 

52.1 

10.9 

100.0 

Over  two  years 

46 

20.4 

45.  7 

23.9 

100.0 

Teaching  Experience 

One  year 

11 

36.4 

54.5 

9.1 

100.0 

Two  -  five  years 

34 

29.4 

53.0 

17.6 

100.0 

Over  five  years 

47 

29.8 

44.6 

25.6 

100.0 

Years'  Residence  in  Community 
Five  years  and  under  54 

37.0 

48.2 

14.8 

100.0 

Over  five  years 

38 

21.0 

47.4 

31.6 

100.0 

Living  Accommodation 

Rent , board 

50 

34.0 

44.0 

22.0 

100.0 

Own  home 

12 

25.0 

41.6 

33.4 

100.0 

Buying  home 

30 

26.6 

60.0 

13.4 

100.0 

Sex.  Approx 

imately  40 

per 

cent  of 

the  female 

teachers 

belonged 

to  the  low  C. A. I.  category  as 

comp 

ared  with  only  14.2 

per  cent 

of  the 

male  teachers.  This 

suggests 

that 

female 

teachers  are  not  as 

active  in 

community  affairs  as  are  male  teachers. 
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Marital  status .  Married  teachers  participate  in  community 
activities  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  single  teachers.  This  is  shown  by 
Table  XXVI  in  which  it  is  observed  that  one-quarter  of  the  married 
teachers  were  in  the  high  activity  category,  while  only  one-seventh  of 
the  single  teachers  were  in  the  same  group. 

University  training.  Table  XXVI  shows  that  23.9  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  who  had  more  than  two  years  of  university  training  belonged  to 
the  high  activity  index,  as  compared  with  10.9  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
who  had  two  years  or  less  of  training.  This  suggested  that  teachers  with 
more  university  training  were  more  active  in  community  activities. 

Years  of  teaching  experience  and  years  of  residence  in  the 
community.  Of  the  teachers  with  more  than  five  years  of  experience, 

25.6  per  cent  belonged  to  the  high  activity  index  group  as  compared  with 

17.6  per  cent  of  those  with  two  to  five  years  of  experience,  and  9.1  per 
cent  of  those  with  one  year  of  experience.  This  distribution  may  not, 
however,  be  significant  because  of  those  teachers  with  five  years  or 
less  of  experience,  almost  one-half  were  first-year  residents,  and  almost 
40  per  cent  had  lived  in  the  community  for  a  period  of  between  two  to 
five  years.  This  suggests  that  the  length  of  residence  in  a  community 

is  more  closely  related  to  the  degree  of  participation  in  community 
affairs  than  the  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Summary.  The  high  Community  Activity  Index  category  was  domina¬ 
ted  by  high  school  teachers  and  principals.  The  "typical"  individual 
in  this  category  was  male,  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  married.  He 
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had  more  than  two  years  of  teacher  training,  more  than  five  yea^s  of 
teaching  experience,  and  had  lived  in  the  community  for  more  than  five 
years.  He  owned  or  was  buying  his  own  home. 

The  medium  and  low  Community  Activity  Categories  were  composed  of 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Of  the  elementary  teachers,  51.7  per  cent  were  in  the  low  C.A. I.  range, 
while  38.1  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teachers  were  in  this  category. 

Of  the  elementary  teachers,  50.0  per  cent  belonged  to  the  medium 
category  while  52.4  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teachers  belonged  to 
this  category.  The  teachers  in  the  low  and  medium  categories  were 
either  single,  female,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  less 
than  two  years  of  training;  or  they  were  married,  male  or  female,  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  lived  in  the  community  for  more  than  five 
years. 

III.  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  INDEX  AND  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  WITH 

VARIOUS  GROUPS 

The  high,  medium,  and  low  Community  Activity  groups  displayed 
certain  common  associations  with  various  people.  Table  XXVII  shows  the 
relation  of  teacher  activity  in  local  government  or  community  affairs, 

and  in  school  affairs,  to  C.A.  I. 

Of  the  high  active  teachers,  58  per  cent  were  active  in  school 
affairs,  and  15.8  per  cent  were  active  in  local  government  affairs. 

This  is  higher  than  for  medium  active  teachers  of  whom  only  11.1  per 
cent  were  active  in  school  affairs  and  4.4  per  cent  were  active  in  local 
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TABLE  XXVII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  ACTIVITY  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OR  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

AND  IN  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS  TO  C. A. I. 


Degree  of 
Teacher 
Activity 

Low 

School 

C.A.  I. 

Government 

Medium  C. A. I. 
School  Government 

High 

School 

C.  A.  I. 

Government 

Active 

— 

— 

11.1% 

4.4% 

58.0% 

15.8% 

Not  active 

100.0 

100.0 

86.7 

95.6 

42.0 

84.2 

No  answer 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

«... 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

government  affairs.  The  low  active  personnel  were  completely  inactive 
in  school  and  government  affairs. 

The  findings  in  this  table  are  supported  by  the  fact  that 
teachers  in  the  high  active  range  associate  more  frequently  with  commu¬ 
nity  officials  than  do  medium  or  low  active  teachers.  Table  XXVIII  shows 
the  degree  of  association  for  the  three  C.A. I.  categories. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  OFFICIALS 

TO  C.A. I.  SCORES 


Officials 

Low  C.A. I. 
Freq.  Occas. 

Rare. 

Medium  C.A. I . 
Freq.  Occas.  Rare. 

High  C.A. I . 
Freq.  Occas.  Rare, 

Pub.  Sch. 

3.6%  39.2% 

57.2% 

13.3%  64.5% 

22.2% 

52.6% 

26.4%  21.0% 

City/ county 

—  14.3 

85.7 

24.4 

75.6 

15.8 

63.2  21.0 

Civic  Ldrs. 

7.2 

92.8 

2.2  37.8 

60.0 

5.3 

73.7  21.0 

. 
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From  this  table  it  is  observed  that,  generally  speaking,  the  high 
actives  associate  with  community  officials  to  a  greater  degree  than  do 
either  medium  actives  or  low  actives.  Further  support  for  this 
generalization  is  supplied  by  Table  XXIX.  This  table  indicates  that  42.1 

TABLE  XXIX 

RELATION  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  TEACHERS'  FRIENDS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  C. A. I. 


Degree  of  Friends' 
Activity 

Low  C. A. I. 

Medium  C. A. I. 

High  C. A. I . 

Active 

3.6% 

13.3% 

42.1% 

Somewhat  active 

42.9 

73.4 

52.6 

Not  active 

50.0 

13.3 

— 

No  answer 

3.5 

— 

5.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

per  cent  of  the  high  actives'  frierrds  were  active  in  community  affairs, 
as  compared  with  13.3  per  cent  of  the  medium  actives’,  and  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  low  actives  ' . 

The  findings  reported  in  Tables  XXVII,  XXVIII,  and  XXIX  suggest 
that  the  teachers  who  are  active  in  the  community  have  a  greater  number 
of  associations  with  community  officials,  and  have  friends  who  are  more 
active  in  general  community  affairs  than  do  the  less  active  teachers. 

IV.  PERCEPTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  COMMUNITY  POSITIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

Certain  decisions  must  be  made  by  various  groups  of  people  in 
every  community,  and  the  community  under  study  is  no  exception.  Decisions 
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as  to  housing  areas,  recreation  centres,  sewers,  streets,  schools,  etc., 
are  essential  for  a  community's  maintenance.  The  three  categories  of 
teachers  were  asked  which  one  group  of  people;. had  the  most  influence  in 
general  community  decisions.  Table  XXX  shows  their  responses. 

TABLE  XXX 

RELATION  OF  THE  ONE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DECISION-MAKING  BODY  TO 

TEACHER  C. A. I.  SCORES 


Group 

Low  C. A. I. 

Medium  C.  A.  I . 

High  C. A. I. 

Businessmen 

17.8% 

31.2% 

47.4% 

Voters 

21.4 

6.7 

— 

School  Board 

7.2 

4.4 

— 

Farmers'  Organization 

2.6 

— 

5.3 

Political  party 

— 

2.2 

5.3 

Civic  leaders 

39.3 

35 . 5 

36.8 

No  answers 

10.  7 

20.0 

5.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Of  the  low  actives,  17.8  per  cent  perceived  businessmen  as  being 
the  one  most  important  body  in  making  key  decisions  in  the  community, 
while  31.2  per  cent  of  the  medium  actives,  and  47.4  per  cent  of  the 
high  actives  believed  that  the  businessmen  were  the  most  important  body. 
The  trend  from  low  to  medium  to  high,  or  from  17.8  per  cent  to  31.2  per 
cent  to  47.4  per  cent,  implies  that  perhaps  because  of  high  actives' 
greater  associations  with  community  officials  (as  presented  in  lable 
XXVIII),  than  either  medium  actives  or  low  actives,  their  perceptions 
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of  the  power  structure  may  be  more  accurate. 

This  trend  has  also  established  itself  in  teachers'  choices  of 
the  importance  of  voters.  Of  the  low  actives,  21.4  per  cent  chose  voters 
as  the  most  important  group,  while  only  4.4  per  cent  of  medium  actives 
chose  voters  as  the  most  important  decision-making  body.  No  high 
actives  made  the  same  choice.  This  trend  can  perhaps  be  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  low  actives  were  inactive  in  community 
affairs,  and  therefore  either  guessed  that  the  voters  were  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  community  decision-making  or  believed  that  they  should  be  the 
most  important  group. 

City  Official s  and  School  Officials 

The  decision-making  bodies  in  the  community  under  study  were 
grouped  together  and  were  called  either  city  officials  or  school 
officials.  Teachers  were  asked  to  state  the  degree  of  efficacy  which 
they  felt  towards  these  two  policy  making  groups.  Table  XXXI  reports 
their  responses. 

Low,  medium,  and  high  actives  felt  that  school  officials  were 
more  understanding  and  more  helpful  than  were  city  officials.  However, 
a  greater  percentage  of  high  actives  (42.1  per  cent)  felt  that  city 
officials  were  helpful  than  did  medium  actives  (33.3  per  cent)  or  low 
actives  (28.5  per  cent).  This  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact 
that  high  actives  had  more  associations  with  city  officials  than  did 
either  medium  or  low  actives. 

Another  trend  was  noted  in  Table  XXXI.  Of  the  high  actives,  26.3 
per  cent  felt  that  school  officials  would  "pass  the  buck,"  while  only 
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TABLE  XXXI 

RELATION  OF  C.A.I.  SCORES  OF  TEACHERS  TO  THE  PERCEIVED  ACTION  OF 

SCHOOL  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS 


Low  C. A. I. 

Medium 

C.  A. I. 

High 

C.  A.  I. 

Perceived 

OFFICIALS 

Action 

School 

City 

School 

City 

School 

City 

Understand  problem  &  do  what 

they  could  about  it 

82.  2% 

28.5% 

80.0% 

33.3% 

68.4% 

42.1% 

Listen  but  try  to  avoid 

doing  anything — would 
try  to  pass  the  buck 

10.6 

36 . 0 

13.3 

46. 7 

26.3 

31.6 

Ignore  me  or  would  dismiss 
me  as  soon,  as  they  could 

— 

10.5 

— 

11.1 

5.3 

21.0 

No  answer 

7.2 

25.0 

6.7 

8.9 

— 

5.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.3  per  cent  of  the  medium  actives  and  10.6  per  cent  of  the  low  actives 
felt  similarly.  This  trend  was  supported  by  the  teachers '  responses  to 
tie  question,  "Do  you  perceive  school  officials  and  city ■ of f iqial s  as 
doing  basically  what  the  citizens  want,  as  doing  what  some  of  the  more 
influential  people  want,  or  as  doing  what  they  themselves  feel  is  best?" 
Table  XXXII  shows  teachers'  responses.  Of  the  low  actives,  32.2  per 
cent  felt  that  school  officials  did  what  the  citizens  wanted,  whereas 
28.9  per  cent  of  the  medium  actives  and  15.8  per  cent  of  the  high 
actives  felt  the  same. 

Table  XXXII  also  showed  that  a  greater  percentage  of  high  actives 
(47.3  per  cent),  than  medium  actives  (40.0  per  cent)  or  low  actives  (28.5 
per  cent),  believed  that  school  officials  did  what  they  themselves  felt 
best.  From  this  table  it  was  noted  that  generally  speaking,  all  three 
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TABLE  XXXII 

RELATION  OF  TEACHERS’  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS  TO 

C.A.I.  SCORES 


Low  C.A.I.  Medium  ( 
School  City  School 

3.  A.  I. 

City 

High 

School 

C.  A.  I. 

City 

Officials  do: 

Basically  what  the  citizens 
want 

32.  2% 

25.0% 

28.9% 

26.7% 

15.8% 

10.5% 

What  some  of  the  more  in¬ 
fluential  people  want 

28.5 

42.8 

22.2 

46.  7 

31.6 

47.4 

What  they  themselves  feel  is 
best 

28.5 

3.6 

40.0 

20.0 

47.3 

31.6 

No  answer 

10.8 

28.6 

8.9 

6 . 6 

5.3 

10.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

activity  categories  perceived  city  officials  as  being  directed  to  a 
greater  extent  by  some  of  the  more  influential  people  in  the  community, 
than  were  school  officials. 

Teachers  1  Percept  ions  of  Various  Educat ional  Positions 

Teachers  have  certain  role  expectations  for  educational  person¬ 
nel.  They  may,  for  example,  feel  that  the  principal  should  be  the 
leader  in  the  school,  or  that  the  teachers'  prime  responsibility  is  to 
ppgggpi't  children  with  subject  matter.  In  addition  to  these  responsi 
bilities,  teachers  also  have  certain  perceptions  of  the  extent  of 

teachers'  influence  in  the  community. 

Table  XXXIII  shows  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence,  community  prestige,  and  the  social  position  of  the  job  of  the 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

RELATION  OF  C. A. I.  TO  TEACHERS'  PERCEPTION  OF  VARIOUS 

EDUCATIONAL  POSITIONS 


Low  C.  A.  ] 
High  Average 

Low 

Medium  C.A. 
High  Average 

I. 

Low 

High  C. A. I. 

High  Average  Low 

Community  Prestige 

Superintendent 

of : 

75 . 0% 

25.0% 

_  __ 

77.8% 

22.2% 

63.2%  31.6% 

5.2% 

Principal 

25.0 

71.4 

3.6 

35.5 

64.5 

— 

26.3 

63.2 

10.5 

Teacher 

— 

78.6 

21.4 

9.0 

80.0 

11.0 

15.8 

68.5 

15.7 

Degree  of  influence 
general  community 
Superintendent 

in 

affairs 

46.4 

*  • 

50.0 

3.6 

60.0 

35.6 

4.4 

52.6 

42.1 

5.3 

Principal 

17. 8 

78.6 

3.6 

13.6 

75.6 

11.8 

10.5 

68.5 

21.0 

Teacher 

3.6 

71.4 

25.0 

4.4 

66.  7 

28.9 

5.3 

79.0 

15.7 

Social  position  in 
community: 
Superintendent 

53.6 

46.4 

55.5 

44.5 

52.6 

4  7*4 

Principal 

14.3 

78.6 

7.1 

20.1 

77.  7 

2.2 

10.5 

79.0 

10.5 

Teacher 

— 

82.2 

17.8 

2.2 

80.1 

17.8 

15.8 

68.5 

15.7 

superintendent,  the  principal  and  the  classroom  teachers. 

For  each  of  these  three  areas,  prestige,  the  degree  of  influence 
in  general  community  affairs,  and  the  social  position  possessed,  the 
superintendent  was  ranked  highest,  followed  by  the  principal  and  then  by 
the  teacher.  This  finding  was  consistent  regardless  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  teacher  activity. 

Another  finding  of  note  was  that  15.8  per  cent  of  the  high 
actives  perceived  teachers  as  having  high  community  prestige,  while  only 
9.0  per  cent  of  the  medium  actives,  and  none  of  the  low  actives  felt  that 
teachers  had  a  high  degree  of  community  prestige.  This  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  more  active  teachers  have  a  higher  opinion  of  themselves  than 
inactive  teachers.  Ol  the  high  actives,  15.0  per  cent  felt  that  teachers 
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were  high  in  social  prestige  whereas  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  medium 
actives,  and  none  of  the  low  actives  perceived  teachers  as  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  social  prestige.  This  too  seems  to  suggest  that  if  a 
teacher  is  active  in  community  affairs  he  will  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  social  status  of  teachers. 

The  final  finding  from  Table  XXXIII  was  that  the  high  actives 
perceived  the  principals'  influence  in  community  affairs  as  lower  than 
did  the  medium  or  low  actives.  The  high  active  teachers  were  more 
intimate  with  various  community  leaders,  and  as  a  result  noticed  that 
principals  were  not  members  of  the  community  power  structure.  Teachers 
who  were  categorized  as  medium  or  low  actives  did  not  participate  in 
community  affairs  to  any  great  extent,  and  hence  they  did  not  know  the 
identification  of  the  individuals  who  comprised  the  power  structure. 

These  teachers  therefore  felt  that,  since  the  principal  had  a  certain 

amount  of  power  over  them,  he  also  had  power  or  influence  in  community 

,,  •  1 
affairs. 

VI.  TEACHER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE  THEY  POSSESS  IN 

COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

A  trend  analysis  of  Table  XXXIV  revealed  that  low  active  teachers 
perceived  themselves  as  having  less  influence  than  most  people  in  local 
government  affairs  (71.4  per  cent),  school  af fairs .( 25. 0  per  cent) 
political  party  affairs  (82.1  per  cent),  and  civic  affairs  (71.4  per  cent). 

Ijhis  concept  of  an  individual  perceiving  his  superiors  as  having 
influence  in  general  concerns  or  issues  away  from  the  job  is  discussed  in 
E.  Katz  and  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Personal  Influence  (Glencoe,  Ill.:  The 
Free  Press,  1955),  pp.  15-103. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

RELATION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  INFLUENCE  POSSESSED  BY  TEACHERS 

TO  C. A. I.  SCORES 


Affair 

Low 

More 

C.  A. I. 

Average 

Less 

Medium  C.A. 
INFLUENCE 

More  Average 

I. 

Less 

High  C. A. I. 

More  Average 

Less 

Local  Govern¬ 
ment 

No  Answer 

— 

28.6% 

71.4% 

— 

51.1# 

46.  7% 
2.2 

5.2# 

62.2# 

26.4# 

5.2 

School 

No  answer 

17.8 

57.2 

25.0 

22.2 

64.5 

11.1 

2.2 

36 . 8 

58.0 

5.2 

Political 

Party 

No  answer 

— 

14.3 

82.1 

3.6 

— 

37.8 

60.0 

2.2 

5.2 

26.4 

68.4 

Civic  Affairs 
No  answer 

— 

28.6 

71.4 

2.2 

57.8 

37.8 

2.2 

5.2 

68.4 

26.4 

Of  the  medium  active  teachers,  46.7  per  cent  claimed  less  influence  in 
local  government  affairs,  11.1  per  cent  claimed  less  influence  in  school 
affairs,  60.0  per  cent  claimed  less  influence  in  political  party  affairs, 
and  37.8  per  cent  claimed  less  influence  in  civic  affairs  than  did  the 
average  community  resident.  Further  analysis  of  Table  XXXIV  revealed 
that  only  26.4  per  cent  of  the  high  actives  perceived  themselves  as 
having  less  influence  in  local  government  affairs  than  did  the  average 
community  residents;  5.3  per  cent  believed  that  they  had  less  influence 
in  school  affairs,  68.5  per  cent  believed  they  had  less  influence  in 
political  party  affairs,  and  26.4  per  cent  believed  they  had  less 
influence  in  civic  affairs.  The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the 
teachers  who  did  not  participate  in  community  affairs  perceived  them¬ 
selves  as  having  very  little  influence  on  any  public  issue,  whereas  those 
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teachers  who  were  active  in  community  affairs  perceived  themselves  as 
having  an  average  degree  of  influence  on  public  issues.  Of  the  high 
active  teachers,  36.8  per  cent  felt  that  they  had  more  influence  than 
the  average  person  in  school  affairs,  whereas  only  17.8  per  cent  of  the 
low  actives  felt  that  they  had  more  influence  than  the  average  resident 
in  this  area.  Of  the  low  active  teachers,  17.8  per  cent,  when  asked 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  more  influence  in  the  community,  replied 
affirmatively.  Of  the  medium  actives,  20.0  per  cent  responded  positi¬ 
vely,  and  of  the  high  actives,  36.8  per  cent  replied  that  they  would 
like  more  influence.  This  appears  to  suggest  that  teacher  influence 
aspiration  is  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  teacher  activity  in  the 
community. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  summary  of  the  study 
and  to  advance  certain  implications  for  administrators  and  teachers 
which  have  arisen  from  the  findings.  Recommendations  for  further 
research  in  the  areas  of  community  power  structure  and  teachers' 
attitudes  of  and  aspirations  in  a  community  conclude  the  chapter. 

II.  SUMMARY 

Purpose 

This  study  attempted  to  investigate  teachers'  perceptions  of  the 
community  power  structure  and  to  relate  their  perceptions  to  various 
demographic  characteristics.  Secondly,  this  study  attempted  to  ascertain 
relationships  between  the  degree  of  teacher  participation  in  community 
affairs  and  their  various  perceptions  of  the  community  and  its  residents. 

Results 

Certain  major  questions  rather  than  hypotheses  were  advanced  in 
order  to  guide  the  research  design.  These  questions  suggested  areas 
under  which  certain  specific  hypotheses  were  tested. 

1.  High  school  teachers  were  able  to  identify  the  community 
power  figures  more  accurately  than  junior  high  or  elementary  teachers. 

2.  Teachers'  accuracies  in  perceiving  the  community  power 
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structure  are  related  to  age,  marital  status,  and  length  of  residence 
in  the  community.  Married  teachers  who  are  over  thirty  years  of  age  and 
who  have  lived  in  the  community  for  more  than  five  years  perceive  the 
power  structure  most  accurately. 

3.  Teachers  perceive  their  superordinates  as  influential  in 
general  community  affairs  as  well  as  in  school  matters.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  is  perceived  as  having  the  most  influence  in  the  community 
followed  by  school  board  members  and  principals,  respectively. 

4.  Teachers  do  not  perceive  themselves  as  being  influential  in 
community  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  believe  that  they  possess  an 
inordinate  degree  of  influence  even  in  school  affairs. 

5.  Teachers  perceive  school  officials  as  a  group  of  decision¬ 
makers  who  do  what  they  themselves  think  best,  while  they  believe  that 
city  officials  are  influenced  by  certain  community  power  figures. 

6.  Administrators  are  more  active  in  community  affairs  than  are 
high  school  teachers  who  in  turn  are  more  active  than  junior  high 
personnel.  Elementary  personnel  are  the  most  inactive  category  of 
teachers.  Teachers  and  administrators  as  a  group  are  quite  inactive  in 
community  affairs,  and  in  fact  feel  alienated  from  the  community.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  noted  that  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  teachers,  the 
majority  being  male,  aspired  to  more  influence  in  general  community 
affairs. 

7.  Teachers'  activity  in  the  community  is  related  to  certain 
demographic  characteristics: 

(a)  Teachers  over  thirty  are  more  active  than  teachers  under 
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thirty  years  of  age. 

(b)  Male  teachers  are  more  active  in  community  affairs  than  are 
females. 

(c)  Married  teachers  participate  in  community  affairs  to  a  greater 
extent  than  do  single  teachers. 

(d)  Teachers  with  more  than  two  years  of  training  participate  in 
general  community  affairs  more  than  do  teachers  with  less  than 
two  years  of  training. 

8.  The  locus  of  teachers’  social  activity  is  other  teachers. 

More  specifically,  single  teachers  associate  with  other  teachers  more 
frequently  than  do  their  married  counterparts. 

9.  Single  teachers  associate  professionally  with  other  teachers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  do  married  teachers.  Married  teachers  asso¬ 
ciate  professionally  with  the  principal  and  vice-principal  more 
frequently  than  do  single  teachers. 

10.  Teachers  associate  professionally  with  their  principals 
more  frequently  than  they  do  with  the  vice-principal  or  the  superin¬ 
tendent  . 


III.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

In  our  contemporary  Canadian  school  systems,  policy-making  is 
the  function  of  the  population's  elected  representatives.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  school  programs  are  shaped  by  elected  representatives,  and 
are  a  reflection  of  the  population's  desires,  and  if  it  is  desirable 
that  professional  personnel  in  a  school  system  be  concerned  with  public 
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opinion  and  all  its  attendant  features,  then  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  community  activities. 

School  personnel,  by  participating  in  community  affairs,  would  have  a 
more  accurate  perception  of  the  community  power  structure.  Since  the 
community  power  structure  makes  many  of  the  key  decisions  in  the 
community,  including  educational  decisions,  contact  with  these  indivi¬ 
duals  would  seem  desirable. 

Although  educators  lack  influence  in  a  formal  sense,  they  may 
make  their  influence  felt  through  informal  means;  that  is,  by  frequent 
informal  contacts  with  community  leaders  who  appear  to  be  the  vox  popul i . 
Thus  it  appears  that  if  teachers  are  to  help  influence  community  leaders, 
then  principals  and  superintendents  should  encourage  them  to  participate 
in  community  activities.  School  administrators,  through  example  and  by 
advocation  of  teacher  participation  in  community  affairs,  could  create 
a  high  degree  of  communication  and  rapport  with  the  community  at  large. 
Informal  contacts  with  community  leaders  may  prove  to  be  an  effective 
and  efficient  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  resources  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  and  creation  of  an  effective  educational  system. 

IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

This  study,  which  was  designed  to  be  an  investigation  of 
teachers'  perceptions  of  and  participation  in  community  decision-making, 
has  created  new  areas  for  research. 

1.  The  compilation  of  the  power  figures'  opinions  on  education 
should  prove  to  be  valuable.  The  top  thirty-five  influentials  could  be 
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interviewed  individually  with  a  questionnaire  very  similar  to  the  one 

devised  for  this  study.  Comparison  of  the  power  figures'  responses 

with  teachers'  responses  would  very  probably  reveal  differences  and 

similarities  in  role  perceptions  of  educational  personnel  and  city 

# 

leaders. 

2.  This  study,  which  was  carried  out  in  only  one  community, 
should  be  replicated  in  other  centres  of  comparable  size  to  confirm  or 
modify  some  of  the  findings  reported. 

3.  This  type  of  study  should  be  replicated  in  other  communities 
of  various  sizes,  socio-economic  backgrounds,  different  geographical 
and  historical  characteristics  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of 
congruency  of  teacher  participation  in  and  perception  of  community 
decision-making. 

4.  This  study  revealed  several  clusters  of  teacher  attitudes 
towards  a  community.  Further  research  should  be  centred  on  the  social 
forces  which  may  influence  teacher  attitudes  towards  their  schools  and 


their  communities. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TEACHER  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  COMMUNITY  POWER  STRUCTURE  AND  THE  DEGREE  OF 
TEACHER  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 


APPENDIX  A 


TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. 

Sex 

8.  What  position 

do  you  hold  in  the 

school  system? 

male 

(grade  taught, 

administrative 

female 

position,  etc. 

) 

2. 

What  is  your  present  age? 

elem. 

principal 

i .  h. s. 

supervisor 

3. 

Marital  Status 

s  •  h  •  s  • 

other 

_  single 

_  married 

_  widow(er) 

_  div.,  sep.,  etc. 

4.  How  many  children  have  you? 
Ages? 


5.  What  professional  training 
have  you  completed?  (in  yrs) 


9.  What  is  your  religious  preference? 

_ United  Church 

_ Anglican 

_ Baptist 

_ Mormon 

_ Greek  Orthodox 

_ Pentacostal 

_ Salvation  Army 

_ Nazarene 

_ Jehovah's  Witness 

_ "none" 

_ other 


1234  trade  school 
1234  business  school 
12345  university 
_  other 

6.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
the  community? 

_  all  my  life  _  years 

7.  How  many  years  of  teaching 
experience  have  you? 

_  years 


10.  Do  you  rent  your  home,  own  it,  etc. 
_ rent  home 

_ own  outright  (no  mortgage) 

_ buying  own  home 

_ rent  room 

_ board  and  room 

11.  To  what  ethnic  or  nationality 
group  are  you  related? 

_ Eng. , Scot. , Irel and, Wei sh 

_ French  _ German 

_ Ukrainian 

_ Russian  _ Polish 

_ Scandinavian 

_ Indian  _ Metis  Other 
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Who,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  persons  in  your  community  who  have  the 
most  influence  in  the  community?  Please  just  list  the  names  as  they 
come  to  you,  and  don't  hesitate  to  name  yourself  if  you  feel  that  you 
should. 

REPEAT:  .  .the  persons  in  your  community  who  have  the  most  influence." 


Is  he  (or  she)  the  kind  of  person  who: 

Makes 

Gets 

things 

Whose  opinions 

community 

done 

in  the 

carry  weight? 

decisions 

community? 

NAME 

RO 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Yes 

Some 

No 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Self  Y  N 


RO  -  "Could  you  please  look  over  this  list  of  names  and  rank  order  them 
for  me — that  is,  who  would  you  say  is  the  most  influential,  the  next,  and 
so  on.  And  if  you  think  of  any  other  names  which  should  be  on  the  list, 
you  can  just  add  them  a  s  you  go  along." 
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1.  Who  are  your  best  friends  in  the  community?  About  how  often  do  you 
see  them?  What  is  their  position  or  occupation? 


Name 

Frequency  of  Contact 

Position  or  Occupation 

2.  With  whom  do  you  associate  most  frequently  pertaining  to  professional 
matters? 


Name 

Position 

3. 


4. 


How  frequently  do  you  associate  with  the  following  people? 
(Please  check  appropriate  space.), _ _ _ 


Public  School  officials 

Freq. 

Occas. 

Rarely  or  never 

City  or  county  officials 

— 

Public  school  teachers 

University  officials  or  teachers 

Civic  leaders 

Do  you  belong  to  any  organizations  or  associations? 


Name  of  Organization 

Office  held 

General 

Rel igious 

Professional 

5.  How  do  you  rank  these  organizations  in  their  order  of  their  importance 
to  yourself? 


1 


2 


3 
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6.  Generally  speaking,  how  important  are  the  following  groups  in  making 
the  key  decisions  on  major  policies  in  your  community?  (Please  check 
appropriate  space)  _ _ _ _ 


very  imp. 

not  very  imp. 

most  imp. 

6y 

The  businessmen 

The  voters 

The  School  Board 

Farmers'  Organization 

Political  party 

Civic  Leaders 

6y .  Generally  speaking,  which  would  you  say  is  the  one  most  important 
group?  (Check  above) 

7.  Would  you  say  that  your  closest  friends  are: 

_ very  active  in  community  affairs 

_ somewhat  active  in  community  affairs 

_ not  active  in  community  affairs. 

8.  How  often  have  you  seriously  discussed  local  government  or  community 
matters  during  the  past  few  years,  with 


family  friends 

civic  or 
community 
leaders 

city  or 

county 

officials 

school 
officials 
and  teachers 

Often 

Once  in  a  while 

Not . at  all  i 

9.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  on  any  public  school  issue  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years? 

_ yes  _ no 

10.  If  yes,  what  was  the  item  or  issue  about? 


11.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  on  any  local  government  or  community 
issue  during  the  past  two  or  three  years? 

_ yes  _ no 


12.  If  yes,  what  was  the  item  or  issue  about? 
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13. 


It  may  be  easier  for  you  to  answer  this  question  by  selecting  speci¬ 
fic  areas  of  influence.  How  would  you  rate  yourself  in  each  of  the 
following?  t _ _ _  _ _ 


More  influence 
than  most  people 

Average 

Influence 

Less  influence 
than  most  people 

Local  government 

School  Affairs 

Political  party  affairs 

Civic  affairs 

14.  Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  have  more  influence  in  community  affairs 
than  you  now  have? 

_ would  like  more  influence  _ satisfied  with  present  influence 

_ have  none  and  want  none. 


Which  of  the  following  statements  do  you  think  best  applies  to  these 

jjuxxuy  iiiars-cxoi 

School  officials 

City  officials 

Do  pretty  much  what  the 
citizens  want 

Do  what  some  of  the  more 
influential  people  want 

Do  what  they  themselves  think 
best . 

16.  If  you  were  concerned  about  a  local  community  problem  and  contacted 
the  appropriate  officials,  how  do  you  think  they  would  react? 

Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  the  way  the  officials 


in  eacn  group  wouia  respunu  lu  yuu; 

School 

Officials 

City 

Officials 

Understand  my  problem  and  do  what  they 
could  about  it 

Listen  to  me  but  would  try  to  avoi<3~  doing 
anythinq.  .  .would  try  to  pass  the  buck 

Ignore  me  or  would  dismiss  me  as  soon  as 
they  could 

17.  How  would  you  characterize  the  job  of  the  school  superintendent  in 
vour  community  with  respect  to  the  following:  (Mark  an  X  along  the 
continuum) 

a.  The  general  community  prestige  of  the  position  of  superintendent 


very  high  average  very  low 

b.  The  degree  of  influence  the  superintendent  has  in  general 
community  affairs 


very  high 


average 


very  low 
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c.  The  social  position  the  superintendent  carries  in  the  community 
very  high  average  very  low 

18.  How  would  you  characterize  the  job  of  the  school  principal  in  your 
community  with  respect  to  the  following: 

a.  the  general  community  prestige  of  the  position  of  principal 

very  high  average  very  low 

b.  the  degree  of  influence  the  principal  has  in  general  community 

affairs 

very  high  average  very  low 

c.  the  social  position  the  principal  carries  in  the  community 
very  high  average  very  low 

19.  How  would  you  characterize  the  job  of  the  school  teacher  in  your 
community  with  respect  to  the  following: 

a.  the  general  community  prestige  of  the  position  of  teacher 

very  high  average  very  low 

b.  the  degree  of  influence  the  teacher  has  in  the  community 

very  high  average  very  low 

c.  the  social  position  the  teacher  carries  in  the  community 

very  high  average  very  low 
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APPENDIX  B 


TEACHER  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  INDEX 


APPENDIX  B 


COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  INDEX 


Teachers  and  administrators  were  categorized  according  to  their 
responses  to  six  questions.  The  assignment  of  values  as  indicated  below 
allowed  three  categories  of  community  activity  to  be  ordered. 

1.  How  frequently  do  you  associate  with  the  following  people? 

Public  school  officials 
City  or  county  officials 
Public  school  teachers 
Civic  leaders 

Each  of  these  four  groups  were  assigned  points  separately.  Two 
points  were  assigned  if  the  respondent  answered  "frequently";  one 
point  if  the  response  was  "occasionally,"  and  no  points  were  assigned 
if  the  respondent  answered  "rarely  or  never."  The  maximum  score 
for  this  question  was  eight. 

2.  Do  you  belong  to  any  general  organizations? 

Two  points  were  assigned  if  the  respondent  named  an  organization 
that  he  belonged  to. 

3.  Do  you  belong  to  a  religious  organization? 

Two  points  were  assigned  the  respondent  if  he  named  the  religious 
organization  that  he  belonged  to. 

4.  Would  you  say  that  your  closest  friends  are: 

Very  active  in  community  affairs — assigned  two  points 
Somewhat  active  in  community  affairs — assigned  one  point 
Not  active  in  community  affairs — assigned  no  points. 

5.  How  often  have  you  seriously  discussed  local  government  or 
community  matters  during  the  past  few  years  with: 

Civic  or  community  leaders? 

City  of  county  officials? 

School  officials  and  teachers? 
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Each  group  was  assigned  points  separately.  Two  points  were  assigned 
for  an  "often"  response,  one  point  for  a  "once  in  a  while"  response 
and  no  points  were  assigned  for  a  "not  at  all"  response.  The 
maximum  number  of  points  obtainable  from  this  question  was  six. 

6.  Have  you' taken  an  active  part  on  any  public  school  issue  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years? 

Two  points  were  assigned  for  a  "yes"  response. 

No  points  were  assigned  for  a  "no"  response. 

7.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  on  any  local  government  or 
community  issue  during  the  past  two  or  three  years? 

Two  points  were  assigned  for  a  "yes"  response 
No  points  were  assigned  for  a  "no"  response. 

The  maximum  score  possible  for  any  respondent  on  community 

activity  was  twenty-four.  The  minimum  score  was  zero. 
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